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Notice.—With this week's “‘Sprcrator”’ is issued, gratis, a 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 





——— 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
a nes 
HE rumours that the Russian Government will retire from 
its position in Bulgaria gather strength; but all the facts 
reported from Bulgaria this week look worse and worse. 
General Kaulbars seems to be bent on provoking some act, 
either by the Government or the mob, which would justify a 
Russian occupation. He actually telegraphed an order to the 
Commandant cof Rustchuk to release all political prisoners, 
under penalty of being held personally responsible. The Com- 
mandant, of course, refused, and the soldiery are adjuring the 
Government in Sofia to stand firm, which, so far, the Govern- 
ment has done. It has only abolished the state of siege, thereby 
leaving the people more free to make anti-Russian demonstra- 
tions. General Kaulbars is so irritated, that, according to an 
unusually positive statement by the correspondent of the 
Standard, partially confirmed by other journals, he endeavoured 
to induce the Macedonian labourers, who are numerous in 
Sofia, to make an insurrection. He promised them the freedom 
of Macedonia. The labourers did not trust him—being 
Bulgarians, and not Greeks—but it was found necessary to 
arrest their leader. The local Government is thoroughly well- 
informed, and seems to feel its authority quite safe, even 
snubbing sharply the officers of a garrison who inquired by 
telegraph if there would be war with Russia. 





The next step taken by General Kaulbars, though not nearly 
so audacious as some others, has startled the diplomatists 
of all Europe. A great meeting was called at Sofia on Sunday 
to support the Government, and was attended by six thousand 
persons. A Russian present, who shouted “ Down with Bulgaria!” 
Was very roughly used ; but General Kaulbars himself appeared 
on the platform to demand a hearing. He came, he said, to 
tell the assemblage the “desires” or “commands” of the 
Czar. The crowd shouted back that they did not want to 
hear them, preferring their own laws and Constitution; but 
the General persisted, and at length so irritated the crowd, 
that he was driven off the platform by cries of “Down 
with Russia!” Next day he quitted Sofia for a tour in 
the interior, announcing officially that he did so in conse- 
quence of the Government rejecting his advice, and so foster- 
ing disorder. The incident of the meeting has aroused more 
indignation in Europe than any other, and it is loudly asked 
whether General Kaulbars was sent to Sofia in order to 
produce disorder, and thereby give the Czar an excuse for occu- 
pation. It is fortunate for the Bulgarians that all which 
occurs in Sofia is reported throughout Europe from day to day. 





The latest yamour of all from St. Petersburg is that Russia, 





indignant at the ingratitude of Bulgaria, will “ contemptuously 
desert ” her until a better opportunity of intervention arrives. 
That would do very well; but it must be remembered that these 
rumours are started by the Russian Departments, and that it is 
the Czar himself who just now is controlling Russian action in 
Sofia. He may think that “desertion,” with or without 
“contempt,” is defeat. 


Lord Randolph Churchill delivered a speech of some im- 
portance at Dartford, Kent, on Saturday. After some local 
compliments, which are usual, but which strike all men outside 
the locality as fulsome, and some party remarks not in the best 
taste—for Kent, after all, though a pretty county and a Con- 
servative one, is not an equivalent for “the civilised world,” to 
which Mr. Gladstone had appealed—the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer proceeded to eulogise the loyalty of the Unionists in 
terms which we have quoted elsewhere. Subject to the necessity 
of maintaining union with the Unionists, the policy of the 
Government in Ireland was to execute the law, whatever 
the danger, personal or political, of so doing; to change dual 
ownership into single ownership; and to grant local self. 
government. In England, it was to reform Parliamentary 
Procedure by introducing the Closure—without which the 
Executive Government is never safe from wilful delay on 
a subject demanding speed—to fulfil the promises made 
to the labourers of England about allotments; to alter 
the law of tithe so that payment shall be demanded in the first 
instance from landlords; to remodel railway rates, so that the 
home producer shall not be underbid by the foreigner; to 
transfer landed property quickly and cheaply by a system of 
registration; to organise local self-government on a broad scale, 
with a new incidence of local taxation ; and to diminish national 
expenditure. This programme would occupy a Session, or per- 
haps two, for the speaker did not conceal from himself that all 
depended upon the extinction of obstruction. This programme 
was well received on the spot, and not ill by the country 
generally, though there is more doubt about the transfer of the 
tithe and the allotment question than Tory newspapers quite 
suppose. 


Passing to foreign politics, Lord R. Churchill described the 
situation as grave. The English feeling had always been for 
the freedom of nationalities. It was to England modern Europe 
owed much of her liberty, and she would continue the same 
policy, though, of course, in every age the special features 
of her action may be changed. She would not lack allies, 
for although for the moment “a brutal and cowardly conspiracy 
had in Bulgaria found time to consolidate itself,” the freedom and 
independence of the Balkan nationalities had become part of 
the policy of Austria, whose sentinel was on the ramparts, 
and England had only to support her. England would do so, 
subject always to the necessity of maintaining union among 
Unionists. There are Powers who seek peace and Powers who 
seek aggression; and should necessity arise, England, while 
seeking peace, perhaps ensuring peace, would sympathise with, 
and perhaps support, the former. She would avoid aggression 
on the one hand, and “ selfish and timid isolation ” on the other, 
but always seek the general peace which, useful to other States, 
is to her essential. It is not easy to make out from those 
remarks a distinct scheme of foreign policy; but the Continent 
undoubtedly sees in them an acceptance of the general ideas 
laid down by Herr Tisza. St. Petersburg is therefore very 
angry, and her Press scolds the “ effete aristocrat” heartily ; 
but there is no visible fear abroad that Lord Randolph will be 
kidnapped. That distinction is reserved in our day for German 
Princes. 


Lord Randolph Churchill’s speech has created great irritation 
among Radicals, who accuse him of having stolen all their 
plans, which is in a sense true, and of being an unscrupulous 
time-server, which is true without any qualification at all. 
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Anything more impudent than Lord Randolph’s praise of Mr. 
Chamberlain and Mr. Jesse Collings for forcing forward the pro- 
posal to grant the labourers allotments, in the teeth of his former 
declarations on the subject, cannot be conceived. The Tories are, 
moreover, a little shocked at concessions so unreserved, and will 
be more shocked when they discover what the promise about 
the tithe means to the owners of land. Nevertheless, the 
general impression is not unfavourable. Consistency is not 
expected of Lord Randolph Churchill; his own party are 
delighted to find a leader with “go” in him; and Moderate 
Liberals, even when not Unionists, are content with his declara- 
tions, apparently willingly made, that Lord Hartington and Mr. 
Chamberlain shall be consulted on all occasions. It will be 
observed that the only burning question to which the speaker 
made no allusion was Egypt, and that he also carefully refrained 
from any reference to France. For the rest, he spoke through- 
out upon all topics as if he represented, or, in fact, consti- 
tuted, “subject always to Unionist approval,” her Majesty’s 
Government. 


Mr. Gladstone was visited on Monday by five deputations, 
one of which presented an address, painfully fulsome in its 
eulogy, from four hundred thousand women of Ireland, while 
the other four brought the freedoms of Cork, Limerick, 
Waterford, and Clonmel. Mr. Gladstone addressed them 
all together, in a speech which we have, perhaps, charac- 
terised sufficiently elsewhere. He eulogised the temperance 
with which the Home-rule agitation is carried on, repeated 
his conviction that it would succeed, and praised Irish 
“moderation”? in not demanding Repeal. He denied that 
Treland wished for Separation, quoting various Irish leaders, and 
especially O'Connell, who had desired to see the countries 
united by “the golden link of the Crown.” He stated that he 
only remained leader in order to carry Home-rule, and would 
retire instantly, if by so doing he could aid its passing. He 
considered the history of the Union disgraceful, and pointed 
ont that even now, while the civil government of England cost 
8s. a head, that of Ireland cost 16s., which may prove that Ireland 
is either discontented or disorderly. He accused the Dissentient 
Liberals of destroying the power of the Liberal Party, as they 
had raised the Tory numbers from 250 to 315, and were, in 
fact, “thorongh-going supporters of the Tories.” We fear 
Mr. Gladstone will find that he exaggerates Unionist influence, 
and that his proposals have caused a Tory reaction, which is 
now spreading fast through the country, and will at the next 
Election manifest itself with unprecedented strength. All depends, 
of course, upon the conduct of the Government; but at present 
opinion is steadily running in its favour. 


Mr. Chamberlain disapproved of Mr. Parnell’s Land Bill as 
strongly as Lord Hartington. He was, he writes to a friend at 
Bolton, in favour of restricting evictions, because the law would 
be strengthened were it seen that no eviction would take place, 
save on the clearest grounds of right; but the Bill was merely 
a device to divide the Unionists. ‘The only people who would 
benefit by it would be the well-paid patriots who have 
already made such a profitable business out of this agitation. 
T am glad to think that they are beginning to be found out, both 
in America and in Ireland; and I should not be surprised if 
that influence which they have exercised with such unhappy 
effect for the past few years should speedily collapse, in face of 
the determination of the people of Great Britain not to yield 
another inch to the vile conspiracy which relies on outrage 
and assassination to promote its ends.” That is the most 
definite utterance Mr. Chamberlain has given upon this 
subject, and its severity is no doubt in part owing to 
the necessity he feels of guarding himself against assassina- 
tion. As of old, the Nationalists fail to understand English- 
men, and do not see that threats addressed to men like Mr. 
Chamberlain only harden them to the temper of steel. 


Another desperate outrage has been perpetrated in County 
Cork. Some moonlighters visited the house of a farmer 
named Jones, a member of the National League, but pro- 
bably suspected for his respectability, to demand a gun 
he was known to possess. His daughter, a girl of seven- 
teen, tried to shut the door against them, and was shot; 
and another daughter, who did shut it, was shot through 
the door, and will, it is believed, die. The men were 


the jury would probably “ disagree,”—the accepted method o¢ 
acquittal. The shocking feature in these cases is se of 
murder itself, for brutal murders are not uncommon jn - 
country, but the complicity of the country-side. he bo 
know the guilty, and could arrest them; but whether the mple 
sympathetic or terrorised, they equally condone a — 
condemned by instinctive conscience as well as law. a 
neither support the Government, nor organise Vigilance Com, 
mittees for themselves. In an English county, men who oes 
committed such a deed would find that the very women turned 
police for their arrest. 


It is pleasant to read of any case of successful resistance to 
the National League by an individual. A special correspondent 
of the Times who is reporting upon Ireland, says that in Tip- 
perary there is a gentleman who has been under special police 
protection for thirty years. He had taken some of his own farms 
into his own hands, and has ever since had to live behind bullet. 
proof shutters, which, when the lamps are lighted, must be 
rigorously closed. Three years ago the League boycotted him 
and withdrew thirty-three out of thirty-five Roman Catholic 
labourers. The proprietor, however, retained eight Protestants, 
sent for “ emergency ” men, opened a general store and a forge for 
all boycotted persons, expelled the deserting labourers, procured 
all goods required from Dublin or London, and lives, in fact, 
just like an old feudal baron, surrounded by enemies, but also 
by a garrison, and defying death. Why the same course has 
not been pursued in hundreds of cases is unintelligible to 
Englishmen. It involves no breach of the law, as the formation 
of a Vigilance Committee for the suppression of moonlighters 
would; and it affords protection to all who desire to defy the 
League, but are afraid of its secret authority. The truth is, we 
suppose, that an Irish gentleman is still an Irishman, and 
wants company in order to act efficiently, even for his own pro- 
tection. 


The journals of the Continent, and for that matter, of this 
country also, are greatly exercised about a visit now being paid 
by Lord R. Churchill to Berlin. According to the Daily News, 
he arrived in that city on Tuesday night, travelling as “ Mr. 
Spencer ;” and though this is denied, he appears to have been 
seen in Berlin. Everybody is asking, therefore, what he is about. 
According to one set of rumours, he is specially despatched by 
the Government to lay before the German Chancellor a project 
for an anti-Russian alliance; while according. to another, he sees 
some way of settling the Egyptian Question. The latter theory 
is much the more probable of the two, as that aimless 
and burdensome occupation must press severely on any 
new Government, and as I'rance and Russia are inclined to 
make of it a basis of intrigue. It is, however, much more 
probable that Lord Randolph, who seriously wishes to govern, 
feels the necessity of making the acquaintance of the statesmen 
of Europe before he assumes the ostensible headship of the 
party which he now conducts. The English Premier is always 
the chief Minister for Foreign Affairs, be the Foreign Secretary 
who he may. The use of the incognito is probably dictated 
only by convenience, though it may help to baffle the Fenians, 
who regard the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in Mr. Parnell’s 
phrase, as a political “ welsher.” 


The Queen-Regent of Spain has yielded to the cry for mercy to 
the mutineers, and has thus become very popular at the price of 
all discipline in the Army. The courts-martial acted with great 
lenity, and condemned to death only General Villacampa and 
five ringleaders, and the Government contirmed the sentences. 
On their being submitted to the Queen, however, she urged so 
strongly that the extreme penalty should be remitted, that 
S. Sagasta yielded, and the sentences were commuted to solitary 
imprisonment for life, or, according to a more probable account, 
imprisonment on the coast of Africa. This means, of course, 
that the prisoners will be released on the first convenient 
opportunity, and is a proclamation to the whole Army 
that mutiny is a safe as well as exciting amusement. 
If the mutineers win, they secure the Government; and 
if they lose, they only risk their grades. The Ministers 
of War, Marine, and Justice immediately resigned in 
disgust, knowing well that neither discipline nor law could in 
future be maintained. Observe that the people of Madrid, who 
are horrified at the idea of executing mutineers, are not horritied 
at the murders of General Velarde and Count de Mirasol. It is 
only when justice slays, that slaughter is unendurable. To be 





pursued by the farmer, but escaped, and of course no clue has 
been discovered. Indeed, it would be of little use if it were, for 





consistent, they should revolt against Heaven for ordering al! 
men to capital punishment, 
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French Government has, it appears, sent orders to the 
f all Communes to furnish a complete account of all 
belonging to the Catholic Church within their juris- 
dictions. This order is supposed to presage confiscation, or at 
least a renewed threat to the Pope that unless he accepts 
French terms, confiscation may follow. It is quite as likely, 
however, that M. de Freycinet’s object is to show that the 
wealth of the Church is sufficient to maintain the country 
clergy without any Budget of Public Worship, which the 
Chamber is hankering to suppress. The Church, how- 
ever, can hardly own £50,000,000 sterling, which would 
be wanted to replace the State grant, even if much of its 
wealth were not devoted to education. The Orders, too, are 
acquainted with the use of bilis of exchange. The French 
Jesuits are said, truly or falsely, to hold a large amount of 
rupee paper, which M. de Freycinet cannot get at; and every 
threat of confiscation increases the tendency of the Church to 
adopt this system, which its chiefs have learned unconsciously 
from the Jews of the Middle Ages. 


The 
Mayors © 
proper ty 


For some unexplained cause, Hindoos and Mahomedans in 
India are just now at daggers drawn. The Mahomedans in 
particular are seriously out of temper. On Monday evening, 
in Delhi, they attacked a Hindoo procession with clubs, and on 
the police intervening, attacked them also, seriously wounding 
three “superintendents.” It was necessary to call out the 
troops, and even then the rioters did not desist. At Etawah, 
affairs were even worse, for when a similar collision occurred, 
the police, mounted and unmounted alike, refused to interfere, 
and it was necessary to call on some European soldiers who 
were passing in a train. These men, however, either had no 
ball-cartridges, or were forbidden to use them, and many 
of the rioters, rushing straight on the soldiers’ bayonets, 
were seriously wounded. These riots in themselves are 
no more politically dangerous than similar religious riots in 
Belfast or Londonderry; but the refusal of the police to act is 
a most ugly symptom. The police regiments are really regi- 
ments of Sepoys. Were they also, perchance, expected to do 
the work with steel only ? If that is the new system, they will 
be beaten some day; and then we shall have, ont of a false 
humanity, to take ten thousand lives. 


The Duc d’Aumale has given the grand domain and Chateau 
of Chantilly—said to be unrivalled in France—with its art 
collections, valued at a million sterling, to the Institute, to be 
maintained for ever as a Museum of Art in its widest sense for 
the benefit of the nation. The gift takes effect from the day 
of the donor’s death. The gift is a magnificent one, even 
from a childless Prince like the Duc d’Aumale, and his 
family have been wise, as well as liberal, in giving their 
consent. It will remove from them that reputation for greed of 
money which, more perhaps than any of their weaknesses, has 
alienated the sympathy of France. It is hard for modern 
Princes not to value money, and so long as they are just, they 
have as much right to accumulate as the rest; but the people, 
even in countries as thrifty as France and Italy, never quite 
forgive pecuniary meanness. The old meaning of generosity 
adheres to it in the case of Royal personages, and the Prince 
who heaps up cash is held, unless he is a Hohenzollern, to be 
unprincely. 


The Committee appointed after the Socialist riot to inquire 
into the organisation of the Metropolitan Police, has made a 
wise Report, which says in many words that the force, if wisely 
managed, is a good and strong one. It needs guidance, 
not reorganisation. To improve this guidance, the Com- 
mittee recommend that the immense area of London should 
be divided into four districts, each placed under'a Chief Con- 
stable, who is to be usually a military officer, and to be directly 
responsible to the Chief Commissioner. That is, we believe, 
sound advice; and if a regiment of mounted men were added, to 
act usually as patrols, but to form the reserve in all cases of 
anticipated riot, the police would for the present be sufliciently 
“reformed.” Unlike most forces in this country, it has too few 
superior officers. 


The meeting of the Church Congress at Wakefield, which 
commenced on Tuesday, was remarkable for a suggestion on 
patronage, made by Canon W. H. Fremantle, which is really 
helpful. He wishes not to abolish private patronage, but to 
allow the parishioners to elect a co-patron, and require agree- 


has many advantages, elsewhere, but may add here that it 


would probably be acceptable to one large class of patrons,—the 


men who have no regard for advowsons as property, but are 
unwilling to risk the election or appointment of clergymen 


who may be hopelessly out of sympathy with themselves. 


This reform would guarantee them. One difficulty in its way 
is, however, that it might be too popular, and that parishioners 
whose church was in the gift of the Bishop might insist on 


appointing a lay co-patron to aid his judgment. The Bishops, 
who wish to use their patronage for the benefit of the diocese, 
rather than of the parish, would not like that. 


On Wednesday, Dr. Bickersteth, Bishop of Exeter, discussed 
some questions which have long perplexed the Missionary bodies. 
One was whether a convert married to two wives should be com- 
pelled to put away one; and another, whether in India he must 
renounce caste. On the latter point the Bishop was illogical, 
for he would leave caste alone, but compel converts to take the 
communion together, which must in most cases be fatal to 
caste; and he did not touch the most serious of caste difficulties, 
marriage. Isa wedding between different castes, both Christian, 
to be illegal? Upon polygamy he was moderate and, we think, 
Christian, forbidding polygamy utterly as regards future 
marriages, but not dissolving present unions. The cruelty 
of the contrary practice is specially great as regards Hindoos, 
who for the most part only marry twice if the first wife is child- 
less. The second wife must then, if divorced, be divided from 
her children, whom the father has no right to put away,—and, 
indeed, under the Indian laws, no power. It may be objected 
that the first wife may be divorced instead; but it would be 
difficult to find an argument for that course in Christianity: 
Why is she to be punished because her husband has accepted a 
better faith ? The second may be held to suffer under positive 
law; but that is not the case with the first. 


The National Liberal Federation of Scotland have issued a 
manifesto advocating Home-rule for that Kingdom. They 
declare that Scotland pays large fees to English lawyers for her 
private Bills, while her legislative wants receive scant justice at 
Westminster. Social reforms demanded for more than a genera- 
tion cannot be approached so long as the mind and purpose of 
Scotland are “smothered” by English Conservatism. They urge 
all constituencies, therefore, to return men who will vote for 
Home-rule both in Scotland and Ireland. A copy of this 
manifesto was sent to Mr. Gladstone, and he acknowledged it 
on September 29th, in a note expressing his pleasure at the 
full and free consideration which Scotland was giving 
to the question “whether the present Parliamentary and 
Governmental arrangements are suited to her wants.” Appa- 
rently, Mr. Gladstone would not be displeased if Scotland also 
were to disjoin herself from England, and the entire Kingdom 
were thus reduced to a loosely bound Federation. We entirely 
admit that Scotland has a grievance, as has also England; but the 
remedy is not disintegration, but a drastic reform of the Pro- 
cedure which at present makes progress impossible. It is delay 
of which Scotland, like England, complains, for no one resists 
her Bills. 


The labourers of New York have nominated Mr. H. George, 
the lecturer on the nationalisation of the land, as their 
candidate for the Mayoralty. The business men are greatly 
excited, and are looking about for a candidate ; but it is seriously 
believed that Mr. George may be elected. We doubt it, as the 
Trish vote will not be thrown for him; but even if he is, 
the result may be a little different from what is expected. The 
Mayor has no legislative power, and cannot appropriate the 
land, even if the freeholders of the State intended to endure any 
legislation of the kind. The State is above the city, and the 
State is in the hands of electors who own land. Mr. George 
cau therefore effect little in the Socialist direction; while he has 
an objection, believed to be acute, to ordinary forms of theft. 
It would be rather disagreeable for the ordinary “ Rings” which 
plunder New York, if a Mayor far more democratic than they, 
and supported by the mob, exposed and prosecuted them with 
energy. Fanatics intent on a millennium are often disposed 
to hang non-enthusiastic scoundrels whose vices interrupt its 
arrival, The Communists of Paris fling thieves into the flames; 
and it is from thieves, not Communists, that New York is likely 
to suffer. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_————_- 
MR. GLADSTONE’S SPEECH. 


M* GLADSTONE’S speech of Monday at Hawarden, 
when receiving the address of 400,000 Irishwomen, 
and the freedom voted him by Cork, Limerick, Waterford, and 
Clonmel, will deepen among just men the impression of his 
sincerity; but that is all it will do. There is not an argu- 
ment in it which will turn a Unionist into a Home-ruler; nor, 
indeed, is there an argument at all, unless we take the state- 
ment that civil government in Ireland is now twice as dear as 
civil government in England, to be an argument. It is not 
onetous. The fact certainly shows that Irishmen take a great 
deal of governing ; but we do not see how the habit of defying 
law, which is the cause of the high expenditure in Ireland, can 
be held to prove that the disturbers have a necessary right to 
govern. If that were so, the more anarchical a country the 
better would be its claim to independence, and, while Ger- 
many would not have much, England would have none at all. 
With this exception, the speech is really nothing except a 
restatement by Mr. Gladstone that he believes as firmly in 
Home-rule now as before his defeat, indeed, more firmly still. 
Reading has convinced him that, morally, Irishmen have a right 
to demand not only Home-rule, but a repeal of the Union, be- 
cause it was corruptly obtained, and that in not demanding it 
they are displaying conspicuous “ moderation.” As Mr. Glad- 
stone himself contends that his Bill gave more than Repeal 
would have done, we do not see the moderation, though we do 
see the shrewdness, “‘ Repeal ” being a little more distasteful to 
English ears than “ Home-rule,” Then Mr, Gladstone is dis- 
posed to believe that he has not gone far enough about tenure, 
and is “inclined to think, perhaps, that full justice to Ireland 
requires that there should be a more careful investigation 
of the finances of Ireland from 1785 to the present day, and 
hopes that that may be done.” That is a singular, perhaps 
an ominous sentence. It may mean that Mr, Gladstone thinks 
England owes Ireland a great sum of money, and intends to 
propose its repayment, and it certainly means that he 
intends in his next Bill to offer Ireland much less onerous 
financial terms. She is not to pay so much of her revenue into 
the British Treasury. As we are quite sure that the financial 
arrangements of the Bill could not have been worked for ten 
years, and would not have been worked for two, that statement 
neither irritates nor alarms us; but it is important as an indica- 
tion of the gradual evolution in Mr. Gladstone’s mind. He 
repudiates Separation as strongly as ever, mainly because 
leading Irishmen have repudiated it; but he is gradually 
throwing overboard his “ guarantees,” revising his * terms,’ 
reconsidering his compensations, and gliding towards an arrange- 
ment under which the only relation between Ireland and 
Britain would be “ the golden link of the Crown.” He is quite 
right. Union through the golden link only—as in Sweden 
and Norway—would be far preferable to Home-rule, just as 
Separation would be far preferable to both; but it is well 
that the people should see where Mr. Gladstone stands. He 
has been fascinated by the Irish idea; so fascinated, that he 
accepts the freedom of a city which is openly resisting the 
law, and over and over again extols the “temperance” of an 
agitation which has been marked at every step by the suffering 
of the innocent and the slaughter of the unarmed. He 
certainly, therefore—if we may trust words which to 
us have the ring of the most utter sincerity—does 
not intend, when he recommences the contest, to whittle 
away his project, but rather to make—what shall we call it, 
as he objects to Separation ?—the Disunion more definite and 
complete. We do not object, if there is to be any disunion at 
all; but it is marvellous to see. If there is a man who should 
know England, it is Mr. Gladstone; and yet he obviously 
thinks that a little more time, a little more discussion, a little 
more Irish ‘temperance,’ will entirely bring round English- 
men to his project, even if it is enlarged. We cannot pit cur 
word against his; but we also have read history, and in our 
judgment, we shall sooner see a generation of strict Tory rule. 
The speech at Hawarden has been pronounced a poor one ; 
and certainly, like the speech on Mr. Parnell’s Bill, it is 
wanting in that wealth of argument and those flashes of 
burning eloquence with which Mr. Gladstone has so often 
extorted assent and frequently compelled conviction ; but it is 
a noteworthy speech, for all that. It reveals more clearly, 
perhaps, than any other the real working of Mr. Gladstone’s 
mind upon this Irish Question. His thought, once started, has 


ran on rails. He has convinced himself that th, 
nation, that they have never surrendered their 
that they could not surrender it morally except 
vote, and that consequently they are entitled to all th 
political rights of a nation. To him, the original ¢ ‘ 
quest is as nothing, the ages which have elapsed nothing 
the vote of the Irish Parliament—bought, we frankly admit 
but then, so were our liberties from our Kings—nothing the 
division in Ireland itself nothing, in presence of the one thing 
that a nation exists, that it is fully represented, and that it 
representatives demand self-government. Those steps sonar 
to Mr. Gladstone’s mind all is proved; and to resist even 
on the broadest grounds of the general good of populations 
in which that of Ireland would be lost, is nothing but 
oppression. The “ Dissentient Liberals,” he says, with half. 
gentle, half-acrid reproach, are false to their creed, for the 
will not trust “the people.” Why am I to be blamed, he 
asks, with a simplicity that to us is pathetic, for helping to 
free Ireland, when I was praised for helping to free Naples ? 
That the Irish are free now, with more than their equal share 
of the common legislative power and of the common right of 
changing the Executive, is nothing to his mind. Ireland 
wants something else, and Ireland is a nation. There jg 
and can be, no answer to that, except that Ireland is not 
a nation, but part of one; or that, if there is no Uniteg 
Kingdom, England also is a nation, and has rights too: 
and we shall not commence either argument to-day ; but 
we would just ask one question,—If Ireland, merely by 
being a nation, possesses such sovereign rights, is it not the 
clearest of her rights to vote for Separation? Is there any 
reason against it except her own will, the only one Mr. Glad- 
stone pleads? And if that will should have been misin- 
terpreted, or if it should change, and the first Irish Parliament 
votes for Separation, would Mr. Gladstone think it a duty to 
obey that vote? If he would not, we cannot conceive wherein 
lies the logic of his speech; and if he would, then between 
Iiome-rule and Separation there stands, if Home-rule is con- 
ceded, no barrier save the Irish will. England and Scotland 
do not count. Of course, that barrier may be final, though 
Parnellites deny it every day; but still, it is well to understand 
whether on so very grave a question England and Scotland are 
or are not morally entitled to have any voices at all. 


® Irish are 
nationality, 
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LORD R. CHURCHILL IN KENT. 


HE speech of Lord Randolph Churchill on Saturday at 
Dartford was by far the most statesmanlike he has ever 
delivered. We do not say this because of the internal policy 
he sketched out, though that policy is only too Liberal, 
not to say Radical, nor because of the line he indicated 
in external affairs, though with his objects, if not his means, 
most Liberals will sympathise cordially, but because he 
showed an accurate appreciation of that condition of effec- 
tive government which is just now cardinal. The Liberal 
Unionists, though aware that Lord Randolph Churchill 
had offered to efface himself in favour of Lord Hartington 
and his followers, were afraid that, once in power, he would 
endeavour to break loose from their influence, and endeavour 
to take some line which they could not support, even if 
he did not offer bargains to the other side. He is so 
essentially, by the very structure of his mind, in his weak- 
nesses as in his capacities, anti-Whig, that the Unionists, 
who have for the moment and for a great object taken up 
the old Whig position, feared that, if only for independence 
sake, he would show himself erratic,—perhaps overturn the 
coach merely to have his own way. His conduct during the 
Session, as we pointed out last week, moderated these appre- 
hensions; and if he can only adhere to the line he adopted 
on Saturday, they will be finally dispelled. It was impos- 
sible to be more heartily loyal to the Unionists than Lord 
Randolph was in his speech, or to acknowledge more cordially 
the loyalty the Unionists have displayed. He recognises 
clearly that, few as they may be, the Conservative Government, 
at least till the next Election, absolutely requires their support ; 
he understands that this support can be obtained without any 
sacrifice of principle on either side; and he expresses not 
only frankly, but earnestly, his willingness to regard their 
approval as the prime factor in the situation. He said 
this three times over, in the beginning, in the middle, and 
in the peroration of his speech. He admitted, when he 
began, that the success of the Government during the Session 
was mainly due to the loyalty of the Unionists, “ which had 








raised their majority from forty-three to a hundred,”—adding 
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oshow that he drew no distinction between the group 
: Lord Hartington and the group which recognises 
which follows Lora 1 g ‘ck of hi 
Mr, Chamberlain as its spokesman, In the very thick of his pro- 
amme of domestic politics, he s'opped to say that “ everything 
do will be subordinated to that cardinal principle, the union of 
th Unionist Party, to which we owe much of our existence and 
: wh of our efficiency.” And finally, after some words of grave 
- ort as to the desires of the British Government in Eastern 
pan he stated distinctly that “the even and steady course 
of the Government abroad was subject always to the cardinal 
rinciple of maintaining the union of the Unionist Party. In 
F apler words, the Government will treat the Unionist leaders 
as if they were Cabinet Ministers, and take no grave, and 
above all no startling step, without their approval or 
acquiescence. Those words are a guarantee not only for the 
Unionists, but for the country, which would have trusted Lord 
Hartington as Premier, and will therefore trust a Ministry 
which has resolved that his approval is essential to its 
action. If Lord Randolph speaks the truth, the lurking 
fear that Lord Salisbury may yet plunge into some dan- 
gerous enterprise abroad may be laid aside. The Ministry 
will do nothing startling or revolutionary, either in the East, 
or in Egypt, or in Ireland, for before they act they will have 
consulted men who know the national feeling from a side 
which Conservatives pure and simple never thoroughly under- 
stand, and who are striving towards objects with which secret 
treaties, startling proposals, or violent remedies are for the 
most part incompatible. The Unionists, for example, are 
most anxious that the uncertainty as to the fate of Egypt 
should be brought to an end; but they are not prepared to sell 
the freedom of Bulgaria to Russia in return for supremacy 
upon the Nile, Nor, though they are heartily in accord with 
the Government in desiring at once the freedom and the union 
of the Balkan States, have they decided to expend British 
lives in fighting for what is as yet in the main an Austrian 
rather than a British interest. It may come to that at last, if 
the Russian Government persists in the policy suggested by the 
behaviour of General Kaulbars ; but hitherto that general 
opinion which the Unionists represent, is far from being con- 
vinced that war with Russia for an uncertain end can be either 
expedient or right. Lord Randolph expresses truly the desire 
of England that the Balkan States should be free, and seems 
to think that the Austrian Government, under its novel 
circumstances, will support freedom in the Balkans as 
heartily as tle English people. In that case, no doubt, 
English feeling would go out to her very strongly; but 
that has not been a usual end with Austrian states- 
men, and as yet we do not know, cannot know, whether 
the Hapsburgs are explaining their real policy, or inviting a 
partition, or simply allowing Herr Tisza to give the assurances 
necessary to keep the Hungarian Parliament in working order. 
Be that as it may, the country now knows that, whatever the 
Government may wish, and however much it may be inclined 
to accede to a great alliance against Russia, there will be 
“no sudden or violent departure from its usual principles of 
policy,” except on grounds which Lord Hartington and Mr. 
Chamberlain will both accept as adequate justification. That 
will be felt thiouzhout England as a new security, and one 
which of itself renders the Liberal Union a beneficent factor 
in foreign politics, which, we agree with Lord Randolph 
Churchill, are growing both intricate and threatening to peace. 
Lord Randolph was evidently determined that his internal 
programme should please both groups of Unionists, for he 
took up every point on which they are anxious from what he 
considered to be their point of view. In Ireland, he said, 
with a glance towards Lord Hartington, if the Parnellites force 
the Government to extremities by a war against rent, the 
Ministry * are absolutely determined, at all costs, and in spite 
of any danger—political or otherwise—to uphold law, to 
maintain the rights of property, and to preserve order.” But 
they are at the same time most anxious that the landlords 
should be moderate, and that the double claim to the owner- 
ship of the soil which has always been, and is now, 
In Ireland the root of agrarian evil, should be terminated 
in favour of the single ownership of the cultivator. In 
England, looking round at Mr. Chamberlain, he proposes 
a large scheme of local self-government, accompanied by a 
readjustment of the incidence of taxation ; a reform of the tithe 
under which it shall be collected in the first instance from the 
landlords; a reform of the Land Laws by which transfer shall 
be made easier, ch2aper, and more simple; and a new allot- 
ment system, under which local authorities shall assist the 
agricultural poor to obtaia allotments and patches of free- 
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hold land. He does not promise to go as far as Mr. 
Chamberlain—that is a misrepresentation—but he acknow- 
ledges the services of Mr. Chamberlain, as well as of Mr. 
Jesse Collings, in forcing that question to the front. 
That this passage is audacious in its unscrupulous contempt 
for Lord Randolph’s past is only too obvious, and we can 
imagine Lord Salisbury wincing a little as he reads it and 
remembers his own apophthegm that reform in England 
always means taking something from the landlord, and it is 
just possible that when the allotment scheme is produced, it 
may be found too Radical for Unionists ; but on the whole, 
the programme is most attractive. Only, is it not just a little 
too much so, a little too like a string of promises, intended 
to gratify supporters rather than to be fulfilled? If that is 
so, Lord Randolph Churchill misconceives the ideas of the 
Unionists. They are indebted to him for his appreciation of 
their loyalty, and for his renewed pledge to be loyal to them ; 
but they want no detailed promises. They know very well 
they must wait for many reforms, that till the Irish Question 
is settled, or the Closure carried, very little will be accom- 
plished in internal legislation. They doubt if even yet the 
Conservative Government is earnest enough about the reform 
of Irish tenure; and they will be more gratified by the pledge 
as to the reform of Procedure than by any other of the half- 
score pledges of the speech. If that is kept, and the 
Unionist alliance is preserved, it is needless to promise; all 
the rest will come; and we are bound to say that upon 
Procedure, as upon the alliance, Lord Randolph seemed to 
be heartily in earnest. He pointed out that, as matters stand, 
the Executive Government is not safe, that its power of speedy 
action in an emergency is dependent on the tolerance of a 
hostile minority, and, for the first time in Conservative history, 
he admitted, three times over, that remedy there was none 
save in the right of the majority to insist on the closure of 
debate. If he will adhere to that, insist on that as the first 
necessity of English political life, and, if necessary, dissolve 
on that, he will make all legislation possible, will do more to 
settle the Irish Question than has been done yet, and will most 
assuredly secure, what it is evident he so earnestly desires, the 
continued and steady adhesion of the two Unionist groups. 
They want, first of all, to see the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom free. 


THE CZAR IN SOFIA. 


_" scene at Sofia is so singular, so utterly unlike anything 

ordinarily visible in Europe, that it is worth while to 
endeavour to understand it. We said last week that nothing 
like General Kaulbars’s attitude had been seen in diplomacy 
since Prince Menschikoff appeared in Constantinople to demand 
the protectorate of all Turkish Christians ; but we should have 
gone further back to seek our precedent. The Russian agent 
is outside diplomacy altogether, and resembles no one so much 
aa one of those Commissaries whom the French Convention 
used to ray out to the little States round the frontier, Avignon, 
Savoy, Holland, the Low Countries, and the Principalities on 
the Rhine, and who, while threatening Princes with the 
wrath cf the Republic, assured the people of the pro- 
tection of France, and, sword in hand, called upon all 
they addressed to love the Revolution or expect its rage. It 
is a3 an Imperial Jacobin that General Kaulbars poses, He is 
in theory only a diplomatist, but he telegraphs to the Com- 
mandant of Rustchuk that unless he disobeys the orders of 
his Government and releases all political prisoners, he will hold 
him “ personally responsible.” He thinks it no harm to hire 
a mob of Macedonian labourers to raise an ¢meute in the streets 
of the capital to which he is accredited, in order to afford a 
pretext for calling in Russian troops. Not content with this, 
whica is an intrigue, and might be denied, he publicly harangues 
a meeting of six thousand persons in Sofia itself against the 
Government in power, and calls on the people to obey in pre- 
ference the commands of the Czar, his master. And finally, 
when the capital reiects incitements which, comiog from any 
stranger not clothed with diplomatic inviolability, would be 
justly punished as instigations to rebellion, he announces to the 
Government that he intends to make a tour in the interior, 
delivering speeches, and that he shall hold them responsible for 
his personal safety. Imagine the French Envoy haranguing 
Belgians to dismiss Leopold IL, and “confide” in the good- 
ness of the glorious French Republic, whose commands are 
such and such, and we have an exact analogue of the situation 
in Sofia. No wonder that diplomatists are thunderstruck, and 
urge the Powers to remonstrate against conduct so unexampled 
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and so full of danger for them. Secrecy, courtesy, obedience 
to forms, are conditions of their profession, which, indeed, ends 
if great Courts use Ambassadors to rouse violent mobs in the 
capitals to which they are accredited. Any one can do that 
except a diplomatist ; and the moment it is done, the function 
of diplomacy ends, and the appeal is made openly to force in 
its least regulated form. 

It is easy to abuse General Kaulbars; the difficulty is to 
understand him. It is certain that he was specially selected 
for his mission, that he was honoured before he entered 
Bulgaria with the personal instructions of the Czar, and that 
he uses his master’s name in a style which, if the use is 
unwarranted, would involve his professional ruin, if not con- 
sequences still more directly penal. Russians do not speak for 
the Czar without the Czar’s permission. General Kaulbars may 
be, as some allege, a violent and foolish person who is spoiling 
a great mission to indulge his insolence; but the theory is 
extravagantly improbable, a mere attempt to explain, without 
appealing to reason, action of which the reason does appear. 
Great Courts do not choose agents of that kind, and the Russian 
Court in particular enforces on its diplomatic servants obedience 
to the spirit as well as the letter of their orders. There 
must be a sanction somewhere for conduct which has set all 
Europe talking angrily, and on which it is difficult to believe 
that any Russian would venture if supported only by himself. 
Can that cause, in the nature of things, be any other than the 
personal will of the Czar? The Emperor of Russia has been 
evidently, and, it is just to admit, not unreasonably, stirred 
by events in Bulgaria, which have threatened his road to Con- 
stantinople, have undone all the advantages gained by the war 
of 1877, and have made him appear before his own people a 
defeated man. We is by nature “imperious ”—it is Madame 
Novikoff’s own word, not ours—he has had no opportunity 
of distinction, and he has been ulcerated by living for years 
in hourly danger from conspirators who, in their evil fanaticism, 
think murder more than lawful. It is natural that such a man, 
eceupying that frightful position, worse almost than that of the 
Roman Cwsars, who had seldom been reared in the purple, 
and stung by a genuine patriotism—for Russians feel about 
the road to Constantinople as Englishmen feel about the 
road to India—should think that the hour had come, as General 
Kaulbars says, when “ words must give place to deeds,” that 
his will must be made executive, and that the only policy 
promising relief for outraged pride, personal as well as 
patriotic, is the high-handed one. Indian Viceroys, when 
furious at resistance, do not always send gentle mes- 
sengera to dependent States; and the Czar is uot, like 
them, responsible to a British Parliament. Alexander III. 
regards Bulgaria as a province which, having been released 
by his father from the Turks, is morally dependent on 
limself; he is told by all his Bulgarian informants 
that the people are with him, and he regards the 
Regency as a section of the “ Battenberger faction,” to be 
crushed, if possible, by the Bulgarians themselves, and if not, 
by his own force. He may very well have imagined that the 
masterful expression of his will would release the majority of 
Buigarians, now kept down by fear of the troops trained 
under “the Battenberger,” and he directed General Kaul- 
hars, therefore, loudly, and even uproariously, to proclaim 
that will. He probably never dreamed of resistance, 
thinking that the resisting element, which in his imagina- 
tion is only the Regency, would be ground to powder 
between the two millstones of Russia and the Bulgarian mob ; 
but unless General Kaulbars is risking his head by disobedience 
of the most flagrant kind, the Czar must have sanctioned, in 
scme contingencies not yet quite clear, a summons to an 
already prepared Army of Occupation. THe did not, however, 
reckon on resistance ; and now that it has appeared, we can 
readily believe that he is both excited and perplexed. It isa 
most serious blow for him, whether as a politician or as Czar. 
General Kaulbars’s loud proclamation of the Imperial wishes 
has only roused anti-Russian feeling to fever-heat; and Bul- 
caria is as little dependent as under Prince Alexander, whom, 
indeed, the Czar, in the bitterness of wounded pride, may 
think the Great Sobranje will recall. 

The final decision now rests with the Czar, and it may, of 
course, be in favour of a retreat, the course obviously approved 
by the Departments, which the Czar, in despatching General 
Kaulbars, has for the moment over-ridden. In that event, 
M. de Giers will intervene ; will declare that General Kaulbars 
has, in his zeal for the honour of Russia, exceeded his 
instructions ; will recall him ; and will promote him to one of 
the many posts in Russia invisible to Western eyes, Everything 
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will then wait until the contest begins over the elec 
Prince of Bulgaria, M. de Neklindoff using the inte 
over the electors, or, failing them, the Sobranje, 
told that the independence of their country depends upon thei 
choice of a Russian nominee. The Emperor, however. i 
decide that he has gone too far to retreat with hans af 
and by an order to the troops to advance, may render retreat 
impossible. His temperament would be in favour of that 
course, his personal position almost requires it, and he j 

surrounded by men who see either in victory or defeat a at 
of escape from an intolerable situation. All the Panslavistg 
are preaching war, and every Russian Emperor is necessazi] 

at heart a Panslavist. To the absolute ruler of a great count 4 
conscious of defeat, surrounded by assassins, and aware th 
every course is full of dangers, the temptation of striking some 
tremendous blow which, if it only succeeds, will make him 
feel free, and restore his reputation for success, must be nearly 
irresistible. There are no means as yet of calculation, for the 
true character of Alexander III. is still unknown, and prophecy 
is waste of breath; but the statesmen who are so certain of 
peace, and the speculators who reckon on its continuance, can 
but little understand the terribly grave truths of the situation, 
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FAINT HOPES FOR IRELAND, 

TERRIBLE calendar of agrarian crime committed jn 
Ireland during September is published in the Times of 
Tuesday. At first sight, the record seems to smother the faintest 
hope of any improvement in the near future. The month opened 
with two murders of labouring men—the victims were shot 
down at their work in the fields, with perfect openness 
and perfect security—and during its continuance each day 
showed some desperate crime of violence. The character of 
the murderous onslaughts of the moonlighters is the same as 
ever. As a rule, it is only the weakest and most unpro- 
tected classes that are subject to the full fury of the midnight 
assassins. The labourers are shot dead; the wealthier farmers, 
who are more able to protect themselves, and whose death might 
be revenged, are let off with a volley in the legs, or with having 
their houses searched forarms. The agents, the landlords, and 
the magistrates are never touched at all, though the quarrel is 
really with them, not with the poor people whom the League 
makes its victims. No Nationalist ever intentionally runs any 
personal risk in the conduct of an outrage. That is not part 
of the game; and thus the outcry against the law taking its 
course, when an accident puts one of them within the grasp 
of the police, is always loud and intense. The bitter hatred 
shown to the Curtin family by all shades, of the Nationalist 
Party is mainly due to the fact that Miss Curtin killed 
one of her father’s murderers, and thus did something to 
break the charm of immunity enjoyed by the moonlighters, 
Men who do desperate deeds generally feel that they carry 
their lives in their hands; and if they are caught, submit to 
their fate without protest, as something not unexpected. The 
moonlighters are an exception. Feeling that they run little 
or no risk, they are proportionately loud in lamentation when 
apparent safety turns into danger. How little is the risk of 
attacking even a well-to-do farm-house is shown by the results 
of a raid made last Monday morning, when the two daughters 
of a farmer named Jones, in County Cork, were shot by a band 
of moonlighters. Though the father and son seem both to have 
been at hand, and the father is distinctly stated to have been 
armed, the ruffians who fired on the two young ladies escaped 
completely unharmed. Probably they would not have made the 
attempt unless they had been quite certain of such immunity. 
It is a curious feature of this murder that Mr. Jones was a 
prominent member of the local branch of the National 
League. May not this fact point to a possibility that the more 
desperate anarchical forces are gaining ground within the 
National League,—that the Jacobins are overthrowing the 
Girondists ? But even if the more respectable farmers were 
to begin to fear and hate the tyranny of the League, is there 
any hope that they would resist? Irishmen instinctively 
submit to be governed, if the government is only successful and 
well organised ; and what organisation could be more successful 
or more perfect than that of the League? They may there- 
fore be expected to endure oppression beyond a point where 

tyranny in England would become impossible. 

Still, if they can get a helping hand held out to them from 
outside, or can combine with that element of resistance that 
has so often before threatened the Parnellite movement—the 
jealousy between the farmers and labourers—it is possible that 
they may be becoming inclined to topple over the tyranny of the 
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Le [f outrage has to be resorted to within the League itself, 
ague. 5 ° ee . 
4 +. nob too much to suppose that a certain strain is being exerted 
ore the Nationalist organisation. It is easy to imagine how 
a strain may take place. The more respectable members of 
a branch may begin to tire of the work of boycotting and intimi- 
dation—and how soon men begin to tire of lawlessness the history 
of the French Revolution shows clearly enough—and to be 
frightened at the growth, on the one hand, of the extreme Fenian 
party, and on the other, at the notion that England is now, 
perhaps, really going to act with vigour, and punish crime. If 
they once begin to have such fears, they become suspects, and 
we all know how the unwritten law of the League punishes 
erime of this kind. Now, the man who is either a suspect or in 
danger of becoming one, is just in the condition in which the 
promise of effectual protection from the State converts him very 
rapidly. If Sir Redvers Buller can accomplish two things in 
Kerry—make it really dangerous to be a criminal, and really 
safe to be an honest man—we believe that he may immensely 
assist the internal disintegration of the League. Such hope may 
be faint, and we by no means wish to suggest any notion that 
the difficulties in Ireland are certainly growing less. Still, it is 
worth while to notice the indications of a change in the temper 
of the better class of Nationalists, which the peculiar character 
of the outrages affords, and to consider how more vigorous 
olice measures may react on any tendency towards disgust 
with the tyranny of the League. Especially hopeful is this 
revolt of the more respectable members of the League, if it 
is taken into consideration in connection with the dislike of the 
League shown by the labourers. Our readers cannot have 
failed to notice the very significant account of a body 
of labourers bursting in upon a meeting of a Board of 
Guardians in Cork, and demanding work, declaring at the same 
time that the only work that they had been able to obtain had 
been from the Defence Union. It would evidently not take 
very much to make these men the avowed enemies of the 
League. If the richer farmers and the labourers both get dis- 
contented with the League, its power will be severely shaken. 
Nor are these the only faint hopes of improvement in Ireland. 
There will be a considerable prospect of better things if 
Lord Randolph Churchill's prophecy of the advent of a new 
era of prosperity comes true. It may be said that good harvests 
have done nothing to help Ireland hitherto, and that an 
increase of industrial prosperity will help her still less. No 
doubt Ireland, in her present condition—and, we should fear, for 
many years to come—will not be able to get the full benefit of 
an increase in trade, for she will be utterly unable to attract the 
capital that security would bring to her shores. Still, the im- 
menseincrease in the demand for agricaltural produce in England 
which comes of good trade cannot be affected by her unstable 
social condition. Prosperity in England, if we have it, will 
certainly be reflected in Ireland in arise in prices. Suppose, 
too, that the new gold-finds perceptibly diminish the apprecia- 
tion of gold, and that prices rise all along the line, except in the 
case of ren‘, which will, of course, have been fixed. The tenant 
will then be holding under a judicial rent calculated in the 
bad years, which he can exchange into actual ownership under 
the very favourable terms of Lord Ashbourne’s Act. The temp- 
tation to do so will be very great, almost irresistible. But 
the League has practically boycotted the Land-purchase Act. 
Hence a struggle would arise in which we should imagine 
most people who have watched the agrarian movement in 
Ireland would admit that the land-hunger of the peasant would 
have a very fair chance of beating the policy of the League. 
lf the contest took place, and the farmers freely bought their 
holdings in spite of the League, the complete overthrow of the 
Nationalists might be near at hand. Defeat in such a struggle 
must mosi seriously damage the power of the League. 

No doubt it would be extremely unwise to set any great 
store by the hopes of a prosperity that may never be realised. 
Yet beyond this, as beyond the hope that impatience with 
the tyranny of the League might arise from within, 
there is still the fact that all anarchical movements tend 
to lose stability as the initial momentum subsides, and that the 
wheel of Irish revolution is specially subject to such collapses. 
Trish troubles have always subsided as suddenly as they have 
arisen, Sometimes by concession, as in the case of Catholic 
Emancipation ; sometimes by internal collapse, as in the case of 
O'Connell's Repeal agitation ; sometimes by being brought to the 
test of actual force, as in 1848 ; sometimes by inanition. as in 
the case of the Fenian outbreak ; but always, in one way or 
another, the threatening clouds in Ireland have dispersed of 
themselves, Though it would be foolish to ground a policy 
02 uch optimistic fatalism, it is not foolish to notice, and to 


a certain extent to calculate on, this lack of determined resist- 
ance in Ireland, since it is due to certain national characteristics, 
The Irishman is essentially clannish. He must always act in 
the aggregate and under an organisation. Ribbonism and 
secret societies are thus the constant phenomena of all Irish 
attempts at revolution. Independent and even isolated resist- 
ance is in England the basis of political insurrection. In Ire- 
land, instead, the nucleus of an organisation is first formed, and 
then from the centre adhesion is enlisted by a systematised pro- 
paganda. The Land League did not spring up spontaneously 
among the tenants. It was organised at head-quarters, and then 
its rules and plan of operation were spread throughout the 
country. The Irish agitations are like vertebrate animals ; 
the English have more the nature of the octopus. In the 
Irish form, if the one centre of life perishes, all the extremities 
die together; whereas in the similar case in England, the 
various parts cin live on when dismembered. Thus, if once 
the organisation of the League were to decay or lose the 
confidence of the people, we should witness a sudden and 
complete collapse. Of course, we are far from daring to think 
that such an event can certainly be broughtabout. The League 
is perhaps too vital to be killed by a single blow from out- 
side; but if it once grows weak, it would certainly be no 
difficult task to administer a coup de grace. Mr. Chamberlain, 
with his usual mastery of direct and vigorous English, has, in 
an admirable letter published in Tuesday’s papers, expressed 
our hope. Both in Ireland and America, he declares that 
“the well-paid patriot is being found out,” and that he should 
not be surprised if the agitation “*should speedily collapse, 
in face of the determination of the people of Great Britain 
not to yield another inch to the vile conspiracy which relies 
on outrage and assassination to promote its ends.” We trust 
the finding-out of the well-paid patriot is reaily becoming 
general. Of the determination of the people of England to 
resist the conspiracy we have no doubt. If a dissolution took 
place to-morrow, a Unionist majority of even larger numbers 
would be returned to Parliament. It Engiand ever was in 
earnest, she is in earnest now. 


AN INCOME-TAX IN FRANCE. 

TPNIE decision of the Budget Committee of the French 

Chamber to impose an Income-tax is a most serious 
matter, and may produce grave dang:rs for the Republic. It 
is evident that the Committee ara in earnest, for they passed 
the vote by 12 to 5, and in the teeth of strenuous resistance 
from the Minister of Finance, who, but for the pressure of 
his colleagues, would have resigned at once. The Committee 
will report in favour of the tax, and it is possible that the 
Report may be accepted by the Chamber. M. de Freycinet, 
in his speech of September 28th at Toulouse, gave a clear 
hint that some new scheme of taxation was impending, as 
France could not continue to be content with ‘ mere augmen- 
tation of imposts ;” and it can hardly be any other than an 
Income-tax, to which, moreover, M. Grévy is said to be well 
inclined. Then the majority in the Chamber are, if not 
altogether friendly, greatly embarrassed by the question. 
They are uneasy about the condition of the Treasury, which, 
in spite of the recent loan, remains very bad. The officials 
admi$ an annual deficit of £4,000,000 and a floating debt of 
£50,000,000, and it is believed that were tae accounts 
fully made up, these figures would not represent two-thirds 
of the exact truth. Though unscrupulous in expenditure, 
and reluctant to sanction serious retrenchment, the Deputies 
do not like deficits, which leave them, as they are well aware, 
no alternatives except new taxation, an ‘ augmentation 
of existing imposts,” or a serious diminution: in the * extra- 
ordinary” outlays. They fear the last-named alternative, 


because every employé dismissed becomes a dangerous enemy, 
and every Department in which public works stop grows dis- 
contented; they have tried the second till a further increase 


of existing taxes would produce no more money; and they fall 
back upon the first because it is a tradition of the Revolution, 
because Gambetta approved it, and because it is supposed 
to benefit the poor at the expense of the rich. The majority 
of voters, it is believed, will like to see their better-off neigh- 
bours soundly taxed,—an impression partly justified by the 
usual language of the wage-receiving artisans. They always 
cry in their meetings for a tax on the rich, though it is probable 
they mean a seizure of capital rather than any scientific impost. 
The Chamber, therefore, may vote the principle, and France 
is too logical and too businesslike to put on taxes too light 





to relieve the Treasury. 
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The resistance, however, will be most determined, and may 
come from unexpected quarters. There are three difficulties 
in the way of an Income-tax in France which are hardly per- 
ceived in this country, but are, taken together, almost 
insuperable. One is the intense feeling of all upper-class 
Frenchmen that the tax is Socialistic in principle ; that, in fact, 
it is a mere method of legalising plunder of the rich by the 
poor. The tax does not fall on all, and affronts the sentiment 
of equality as no other tax does, not even that upon legacies, 
which, again, is rarely felt, and only at the most convenient 
moment. This argument, which weighs little in England, 
weighs heavily in France, where the rich distrust the poor, and 
think that the principle of an Income-tax once admitted, the 
amount of it would be limited neither by expediency nor by 
justice, but only by the power of the masses to enforce their 
demands. They are afraid, in truth, of being fined for the 
offence of having saved, a penalty which actually fell upon them 
under the Convention. The second difficulty is one of method. 
An Income-tax must either be levied on public statements 
of income, as it was some years ago in America, or on private 
returns, as in England. If the latter scheme is adopted, the 
tax, it is believed, will not draw, every one attempting to 
deceive the Commissioners, who must therefore be armed 
either with inquisitorial powers most obnoxious to the French 
ideas of comfortable life, or with the right of inflicting, or 
requiring from the Courts, deterrent fines such as our own 
Inland Revenue still rely on when, as occasionally happens, 
smuggling threatens to reassume serious proportions. Either 
danger seems terrible to well-to-do French bourgeois, but 
either would be better than a public return of individual 
incomes. That, it is stated by competent authority, would be 
unendurable. Every rich man would be a mark for Jacobin 
hatred, and every well-off man for incessant pressure, often 
from the needier members of his own family, who in France 
claim a sort of corporate position. The thrifty ways in which 
French accumulators delight would be rendered discreditable ; 
every addition of fortune would at once be known, and a large 
proportion of the families now respectable, but respectable by 
dint of continued sparingness, would be violently stripped of 
their respectability. Even the Americans could not bear this 
system, and to Frenchmen it would seem a deliberate cruelty, 
involving insult as well as injury, which would make of every 
man with property a deadly enemy of the Republic. The 
Senate would never sanction such a law, yet Frenchmen have 
not yet risen to the moral level which gives a Legislature con- 
fidence in secret returns, and secrecy might defeat the whole 
object of the tax. 

The third objection, which in England is not felt, and 
has never, that we know of, been publicly discussed, is in 
France the most serious of all. The Opportunists believe that 
the tax will be popular, because it does not fall upon the 
people, and as regards a large section of the artisans, that may 
be true; but it is not true as regards the peasantry, or true 
only if the Funds, and other bonds held by private owners, are 
exempted from the tax. The peasantry, almost to a man, 
either hold such bonds, or intend to hold them, or desire to 
hold them; and to diminish the actual number of francs re- 
ceivable twice a year will bring the existence of the Income- 
tax home to every cottage with a stinging force. The peasantry, 
whose difficulty as well as desire is to obtain actual money, 
coin which they can spend or hoard, who count their invest- 
ments every Sunday, and reckon up the sous in their dividends, 
may regard the deduction as a breach of faith, and certainly will 
regard it as the worst thing which ‘those rogues at Paris” have 
ever done to them. They are capable of believing that the 
money is stolen, or accumulated for a war, and will certainly 
regard its loss as proof positive that the Republic is unen- 
durably expensive. They will share, too, the imaginative fear 
of the rich as to the absence of limit in such an impost, and 
will not be comforted for paying on Rente by the knowledge 
that the rich pay on Rente and all other incomes too. It 
is possible, of course, to exempt Rente, and M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu proposes to do this, on the plea that France is 
sure to go on borrowing, and it is a pity to injure her 
credit by reducing the interest she pays; but then, what 
becomes of the tax? It will produce comparatively little ; and 
the only guarantee for an Income-tax in any country is its 
productiveness, and the consequent unwillingness of the 
Treasury ever to give it up. It is always detested, and endures 
only so long as it is seen to be the alternative of still more 
unpopular taxation. Some of these difficulties may be removed, 
and the tax may be imposed, but the well-to-do, though hope- 
lessly out-voted, still retain great power over opinion in France ; 


the peasantry are keen about their money; and if ¢ 
imposed, we believe its imposition will be follow 
immense increase in the proportion of Royalist Depu 
people are not so content just now with the Republic th, 

new grievance will produce no effect ; and a new tax red rh 
all dividends by a perceptible per-centage will be a hen 
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THE PROPOSAL ABOUT TITHR, 


ORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, at Dartford, spoke y 
light-heartedly of the ability of the Government ¢ 

deal with the question of tithe. His words leave no doubt ‘ 
the scheme that is contemplated. With Lord Randolph's first 
utterance of the word “ tithes,” came the ery from one of the 
crowd,— Let the landlords pay them.” What was the 
speaker’s answer? “,..... I rather expect that legis. 
lation on the question will tend in the direction intimate 
rather hastily by my friend in the crowd, and without doin 
any injustice to either the landlord or the clergy, it may be 
possible for a great majority of the landlords of this country 
to take upon themselves the direct burden of the incidenca of 
tithe.” These words must assuredly mean that the Govern. 
ment intend to propose the transfer of the first incidence of 
tithe from the occupier to the owner. That such a plan would 
be popular with many of the supporters of the Conservative Party 
in the rural districts, we can well believe. In the electoral cam. 
paign of 1885, it was not uncommon for the Tory candidates to 
advocate such a measure. The payment of tithe is the one thing 
that makes the adhesion of the farmers to the Conservatiys 
Party every now and then precarious. If this grievance could be 
done away with, no Whig or Radical squire could henceforth 
stop his tenants from becoming strong Tories, The tithe 
question is the Radicals’ only lever among the farmers. It is, 
therefore, not unnatural, when party expedience is actively 
governing the Tories, and when the desire to consolidate their 
ranks for future victory is everywhere felt, that an attempt 
should be made to place the farmers out of reach of all 
temptation to desert. 

The abstract question of tithe-paying is one fraught with 
great difficulties. No doubt, theoretically, the incidence of 
tithe is at this. moment laid upon the landlord. Tithe-rent 
charge in law differs from rent-charges in general in that it is 
simply and solely a charge upon theland. By the 67th section 
of the Act of William IV., it is expressly provided that no person 
whatever shall be personally liable for the payment. Thus,as 
tithe-rent charge arises directly from the soil, it is on the 
owner of the soil that the incidence of tithe falls. It does 
not, therefore, seem theoretically inequitable that the law 
should direct that the owner, not the occupier, should be the 
person to actually pay over the tithe to the incumbent. The 
burden, it can be argued, is not increased by making it direct, and 
therefore the landlord, always ultimately liable, will not be 
damnified by such a change in the law as Lord Randolph 
Churchill seems to indicate. 

It is not our intention to decide here upon the merits or 
demerits, the fairness or unfairness, of the scheme, but merely 
to point out some of the arguments that should weigh with 
statesmen when considering the proposed alterations, Under 
the existing custom, in all but a few instances, the tenant, in 
hiring a farm, agrees to take it subject to tithe,—that is, 
the discharge of the claims of the vicar or rector is 
made a condition of the tenancy. Political economy tells us 
that the farmer, in making his offer to the landord, takes 
the tithe into consideration, and deducts it from the rent he 
would be prepared to give were the land tithe-free. Toa 
great extent, no doubt, such a deduction takes place. Still, 
the farmer, at any rate after his first year or two, begins to 
think of tithe as an unnatural outgoing. The farmer, of all 
men, will not look at such matters as questions of account. 
He draws the cheque for tithe, and while he does this, nothing 
will ever persuade him that it is in reality the landlord who 
is bearing the burden of the Church Establishment. The man 
who passes the gold cannot be convinced that he has not lost 
something. Tell him that, but for this tithe transaction, his 
rent would be higher, and he regards you as talking nonsense. 
That he has reason on his side he is persuaded by the fact that 
the landlord is quite as unwilling to undertake the payment, 
though he knows it really comes out of his pocket. Nor is 
the owner's contention practically unsound. If he paid the 
tithe himself, he would feel that he could never recover it 
from his tenants. This, then, is the rock on which Lord 








Randolph Churchill’s proposal will split. Uniess the landlord 
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e tithe from the occupiers, it would evidently 
coald a" force him to hand over a lump sum to the 
ui That he could recover it in the present condition of 
ealture we doubt extremely. Let any of our readers who 
know English country life, think of the case of the small 

uire with a nominal rental of between £2,000 and £3,000. 
The tithe on his estate is, perhaps, £300 a year, which is paid 
tate field by field through the different tenants, each 


is es : 
ee under agreements the subjects of special and peculiar 
bargain. Then the transfer of the practical incidence of 


tithe is accomplished by Act of Parliament, the small squire 
of our example will be obliged, at the demand of the in- 
cumbent, to then and there draw a cheque for £300. 
Then will come the weary process of attempting to add 
this sum bit by bit to the rents. Where a tenant sits 
at a low rent, perhaps it may be accomplished ; but in all 
ordinary cases, unless the farmer suddenly changes his nature, 
the landlord will be met with a flat denial. ‘ Things,’ it will 
be said, ‘ are worse than ever; it really became impossible to 
ay the old rent years ago, though we struggled to do it. 
This year, we should have insisted on a reduction in any case ; 
but we will take the immunity from tithe instead of a reduction, 
though it is really and truly not enough,’ Any one who knows 
the country, knows that such an attitude could not be resisted 
by the small squires. They might perhaps, if they were lucky, 
make a compromise, and get back half the tithe ; beyond this 
we do not believe they could possibly go. The farmers, it 
must be remembered, would all be influenced by the same 
circumstances; and it is hardly possible to think that they 
would not combine. But combination, in such a case, spells 
“yictory.” Worse than the condilion of the small squire 
would be that of the ruined great landowner. Fancy the 
position of the owner of a great Wiltshire estate of 20,000 
acres, out of which the net rental is, perhaps, £6,000, 
—there are actual cases worse than this—suddenly asked 
to draw in advance cheques for £3,000 to pay the rectors 
and vicars of the parishes in which his estates lie. Such 
a demand would, unless the condition of many landlords is 
much better than it seems, mean nothing but bankruptcy. 
What the influence of the change would be on the Church 
it is not altogether easy to see. Even rich men judge 
of money absolutely, not proportionately ; and for a single 
squire to be paying £10,000 a year to the Church with his 
own hands, as we presume the very great owners might be 
doing, would create an almost intolerable impatience with 
Church endowments among the landed aristocracy. Of 
course, the Church would, on the other hand, gain strength 
with the farmers, among whom tithe-paying is the chief, and 
perhaps only, source of her weakness ; and this might to some 
extent counterbalance the danger just alluded to. 


Lord Randolph Churchill must, we suppose, see all these difli- 
culties, and have thought out a solution for them before he 
promised a remedy. Probably he will offer some partially 
voluntary scheme—his words look like it—under which the 
clergymen will be able to make the landlord pay them the tithe 
direct if they will allow him a per-centage for the trouble 
of collecting. In the discussion on the means for getting 
tid of the tithe agitation in Ireland forty years ago, the 
Government proposed that an allowance of 30 per cent. should 
be made to the landlord in consideration of his collecting and 
paying the tithe. In many cases, the English clergy find 
great trouble and expense necessary to get in their tithe. We 
have heard of two instances of clergymen actually giving up 
their livings because the collection of tithe had become im- 
possible except by the legal means, to which they would not 
have recourse. They might, therefore, be willing to accept 
20 per cent. reduction on the tithe-rent charge in consideration 
of prompt payment. Such an allowance, though it would 
hardly tempt the landlords, might at least reconcile them to 
the compromise, and give them a margin out of which to 
meet the tenants’ objection to continue paying tithe to the 
owner. Of course, if a compromise could be found agreeable 
to the clergy, and not utterly ruinous to the landowners, an 
immense triumph would have been achieved, and a strong 
factor, embittering and confusing the question of the main- 
tenance of the Establishment, would have been eliminated. 
Lord Randolph Churchill may succeed. He must not, however, 
imagine that he has an easy task. Let him refer to the debates 
in 1838, and he will see how dangerous and embittered are the 
discussions that such a problem may produce. Lord Staniey’s 
defection from and abuse of his former colleagues has hardly 
4 parallel in Parliamentary history, and yet its main motive was 
the quarrel over the settlement of the Irish tithe question, 








BANKRUPTCY LAW AND COMMERCIAL MORALITY. 


s ix- Report of the Board cf Trade on the working of the 
Bankruptcy Act, 1583, just laid before Parliament, is an 
important document, and is, in these times of depression, 
really cheerful reading. The Act has now had time to show 
its working, and happily it is working extremely well. One of 
the most cheerful features of the Report, which is, however, 
clearly and admittedly not due to the Act alone, is the fact of 
the decrease in insolvency measured by the amount of liabili- 
ties, and the less hopeless character of the insolvencies as shown 
by the increase of assets compared to liabilities. This diminu- 
tion of insolvency is marked as compared with 1884, for though 
there is a slight increase in the number of cases—4,333 in 1885 
as compared with 4,170 in 1884—there is a large decrease in 
the amount of the liabilities of the insolvents, from fourteen to 
nine millions of money ; while the estimated deficiency of assets 
over liabilities has gone down from ten millions to six,and the 
per-centage of assets to liabilities has risen from 22 to 34 per 
cent. It might be urged that this increase in number of 
bankruptcies, and decrease in the magnitude of the sums in- 
volved, only meant that trade was getting more unstable while 
it was shrinking. But compared with 1883, which, it is stated, 
by a happy chance corresponds exactly to the average of the 
fourteen preceding years under the old Act of 1869, the figures 
are far more encouraging. The dropin the number of cases of 
bankruptcy has been from 8,535 in 1883, to 4,533 in 1885, 
while the amount involved has gone down from 21} millions 
to nine, the sums lost from fifteen to six millions, and the 
per-centage recovered has risen from 28 to 34. These figures 
show a reduction of about one-half in the number of insol- 
vencies, of 20 per cent. in the average liabilities, and an 
increase of above one-fifth in the proportion of total assets to 
total liabilities, This last figure is estimated; but in point of 
fact, as the actual loss is larger than the estimated loss, owing to 
the costs of realisation, and the cost is considerably less under 
the Act than before it, the net result would be more, and not 
less favourable to the new Act. It is appalling enough that 
the published loss to creditors from insolvencies should be 
from six to seven millions of money in the course of the single 
year 1585; but that is better than sixteen millions in 1883, 
twenty-three millions in 1878, twenty millions in 1873, or 
even than eleven millions, the lowest figure under the old Act, 
in 1871. 

This loss of seven millions might be still further reduced, 
it would seem, if the great innovation of the Act—the substi- 
tution of Official Receivers for casual trustees appointed by 
the creditors—were carried further. In the smaller estates, 
estimated to realise assets under £300, in which alone the 
Official Receiver is allowed to act as trustee and manage the 
whole case, the cost of administration has been reduced from 
over 50 per cent. to 36 per cent. The costs, that is, now swallow 
up a third instead of a half of the property. In the larger 
cases, dealt with under non-oflicial management, the Act 
hitherto has reduced the cost from 30 per cent. to 24 per cent. 
of the gross assets. There can be little or no doubt that if the 
Official Receivers were to have their duties extended to the 
larger cases, the per-centage of costs would be very largely 
reduced. How much, it is impossible to say; but it is a 
significant fact that of seven estates wound up under what is 
called a scheme of arrangement during 1834-85, one which 
was wound up under an Official Receiver cost only 8 per cent. 
in costs, while the other six cases were conducted at a cost 
varying from 18 to 66 per cent. A further reason, and a still 
more potent one, for extending the present limit imposed on 
the employment of the Official Receiver, is the fact that 
dark doings would be more vigorously inquired into, and 
“ criminous ” debtors be more often hunted down than they 
are by non-official trustees. The non-oflicial trustee is in many 
cases the creature of the debtor or (which often comes to the 
same thing) of the chief creditors, who are usually those of 
the debtor’s kith and kin, or most closely connecte! with him 
in business. ‘There is a general desire to keeps things quiet, 
and make things smooth all round. Even if none of the 
creditors are moved by ties of blood or friendship, if there 
are no shady transactions they wish to keep in the shade, 
or reckless losses which they wish to conceal, there is 
the natural feeling of not wishing to be too hard on a man 
who is down on his luck, or to punish him, as it were, twice 
over for the same offence. But it is to the interest of the 
public and of commercial morality at large that criminous 
debtors should be punished. The Inspector-General in Bank- 


ruptey gives it as his deliberate opinion that “ the majority of 
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bankrupt debtors owe their failure largely to their own mis- 
conduct, and the more thoroughly a debtor’s affairs are 
examined into, the more it generally appears that he has com- 
mitted offences against the Act.” But where a creditors’ trustee 
is appointed, his only aim, even if he does not wish to screen 
the debtor, is to extract the most assets; and bringing the 
debtor’s delinquencies to light in open court does not assist 
that process. ‘There are provisions, indeed, now in the Act 
under which the Official Receiver appears, and may raise objec- 
tions to the debtor’s discharge if any commercial irregularity 
or any actual fraud can be proved. But the Inspector-General 
avers that many Registrars and County-Court Judges have 
shown undue leniency in suspending the discharge of debtors 
or imposing conditions on their discharge, and reduced those 
provisions almost to a nullity. Some cases are given which 
certainly bear out this averment. Thus, a gentleman who 
failed for £585, had assets £3 odd, and was shown to 
have kept no books, to have lived extravagantly, and to have 
been in the habit of betting at race-meetings, had his discharge 
suspended for exactly one week. A builder who had admittedly 
kept no proper books, gone on when he knew he was insolvent, 
contracted debts without reasonable or probable ground of 
expectation of ability to pay them, and been guilty of undue 
preference to some creditors, all of them delinquencies specially 
noted for punishment in the Act, was only suspended for three 
months, and then unconditionally discharged, without any 
provision for a charge on his future income, though, as the 
Inspector remarks, it would have been practically impossible 
for him in any case to resume business in three months, 
This undue leniency has been specially remarked upon by the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce, who say that it tends “ to 
entirely nullify the intentions of the Legislature and destroy 
the efficiency of the Act.” At the same time, it tends also to 
damp the zeal of the Official Receiver. Thus in all ways com- 
mercial immorality is encouraged by the want of detection and 
the want of punishment when detected. But if the Official 
Receiver was also trustee, he would then not only be in a far 
better position for ascertaining such facts as these, but would 
also be in a far better position for insisting on adequate terms 
being imposed on the debtor in regard to future earnings, not 
merely by way of punishment, but also for the benefit of the 
creditors. The temptation to undue leniency on the part of 
the Registrar or Judge would thus be largely diminished. 

Nor is it only in this way that creditors would benefit. 
Already the Act has enormously reduced the chief scandal 
against which it was directed,—namely, the number of 
fraudulent or illusory compositions. Under the old Act, the 
compositions made with creditors without control, and with 
absolute power for the majority to force the compesition on 
the minority, were 34 per cent. of the whole number of in- 
solvencies, and more than half of them were for under half- 
a-crown in the pound. Now they are reduced to 7 per cent. 
of the whole number of insolvencies, and only 7 per cent. of 
these were for under 2s. 6d. But even of this 7 per cent. the 
Inspector and the Chambers of Commerce complain that a large 
number should not have been allowed, because they were quite 
against the spirit of the Act, in cases where specified offences 
against the Act had been proved. That such offences would 
have been proved in a great many more cases if they had been 
more under the control of Official Receivers can hardly be 
doubted. In Liverpool, where the Act has been worked with 
rigour and discretion, in a way specially approved by the 
Chambers of Commerce, it is stated that already “ the effect of 
the Act in checking speculation and gambling transations in 
the grain, cotton, and other trades, has produced resultsin a high 
degree beneficial to the trading interests of the community.” 
But it has been alleged from the commencement of the Act till 
now that the only result of the stringency of legislation has 
been to substitute private for public arrangements, to oust 
the jurisdiction of the Courts, and enable insolvency to evade 
publicity altogether. There is no doubt that some members 
of the legal and the accountant professions would have liked 
and have endeavoured to bring about such a result. The 
evidence, however, that such a result has been brought about 
is not forthcoming, and the Inspector-General gives reasons 
for believing that private arrangements have, in point of fact, 
diminished rather than increased. In the first place, they are 
far more expensive—a negative argument. But there is also 
positive evidence. In the principal towns, it is found that 
bankers “ have had very little personal knowledge or experience 
of private arrangements throughout the past year,” and as the 
Inspector observes, “it is not likely that any very large number 
of failures, calculated to affect the insolvency statistics of the 





year, could have taken place without their knowledos » 
In Manchester, the (Trade) Guardian Society, With 3.99 
members, reports that while it attended creditors’ me 
of all sorts, public and private, to the number of 38¢ in 188 
it attended only 7 in 1884, the first year of the ney A 
and it specially reports that the decrease is not owing to fi 
spread of private arrangements, while it also reports that th ¢ 
has been a marked increase in the amount of composition 
paid under private arrangements. As such private ne 
ments could be upset by a single dissatisfied creditoy its 
therefore probable that there has been no great incseats 
their number, if any, and that in any case there has mig 
considerable increase in the dividends paid under them, ; 

On the whole, therefore, it would seem that this furious! 
criticised Act has worked already considerable good to ri 
trade and the commercial honesty which is the commercs 
life of the country. The great experiment of the introduction 
of officialism has proved successful, and deserves to be tried 
still further. As the solicitors have lately been appeased } 
an increase in the scale of authorised charges under the At 
and the author of the Act is no longer the Tory bugbear, itis 
probable that opposition to it is dead, and amendments in the 
sense suggested could be made ewrrente calumo, 


THE CHURCH CONGRESS, 


HE Church Congress shows no sign of following the 
example of its relative, the Social Science Congress, 
That well-intentioned but wearisome body died of the indiges. 
tion it inflicted upon others. The world was not worthy of 
it, in the sense that the world could not assimilate it, “Its 
records lay on the brain like toasted cheese on the inferior 
organ. The Church Congresses, on the other hand, have had 
the good fortune to be less dull than they have looked. If the 
programmes have not been promising, the contrast offered by 
the performances has been all the more striking. At all 
events, the meetings have been human,—which is more than 
could ever be said of the Social Science meetings. Perhaps the 
explanation of the difference is to be sought in the greater 
freedom from statistics enjoyed by the Church Congress, If 
the papers and speeches have not always told us what we want 
to know, at least they have not given us averages, Ac. 
cordingly, the meeting which has been held this week at 
Wakefield, the twenty-sixth in the series, has to all ap- 
pearance been as well attended and as animated as its 
predecessors have ordinarily been. Now and again, of course, 
a specially convenient centre, a specially exciting programme, 
or a specially strong President, has drawn an unusual number 
of visitors; but putting these occasional instances aside, the 
Yorkshire town, now looking forward with some confidence to 
its promotion to be an episcopal city, has no cause to hang its 
head. 

Naturally, the programme bore marked traces of the excite- 
ment about Church Reform which was created by the circum- 
stances of the General Election of 1885, That feeling has 
borne some fruit in the advance towards legislation on the 
subject of patronage. What not long ago was merely Mr. 
So-and-So’s Bill, is now the Bill of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and as such its chances of becoming law are greatly 
improved. We are by no means sorry, however, that the 
wo:k is still unfinished, for patronage is eminently a question 
which needs to be looked at from all sides, Mr. Lefroy, 
who read the first paper at Wakefield, pointed out a 
distinction which has not received as much attention as it 
deserves. It is a mistake, he says, to regard private patronage 
as in itself an evil. If it were universally recognised that 
presentation to a benefice is a trust, to be exercised in the 
spiritual interests of the parishioners, private patronage would 
have many advantages. The vice of the existing system lies 
in two particular forms of private patronage,—the parson- 
patron form, and the family-living form. When a patroa 
presents himself, or presents a near relative, he may, of course, 
be consulting the spiritual interests of the parishioners, He 
or his son may conceivably be the best possible man for the 
post. But when a patron exercises his right in his own behalf, 
or in behalf of his son, he is obviously under very great 
temptation to put his own or his son’s temporal interests before 
the spiritual interests of the parishioners. The doctrine of 
chances, for instance, is decidedly against the view that 
Bishops’ sons and sons-in-law have always been the best 
recipients of episcopal livings. os 

Another objection to parson-patrons and family livings 8 
the obstacles they offer to a redistribution of ecclesiastic 
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ges. Supposing that personal or family interest did not 
we a patron owning one rich living and several poor 
come sak have no motive for not equalising to some extent 
4 eal incomes. He might even be willing to make 
age gurplus revenue of a benefice in his own gift to aug- 
onert * neighbouring benefice in the gift of some one else. But 
ment he ig not only the patron, but also the incumbent, or the 
= lative of the incumbent, another and far less manageable 
eo considerations come in. He holds the rich living him- 
et or he means to present himself to it at the next vacancy, 
F he has been accustomed to regard it as a good provision for 
: of his sons. Consequently, whatever he gives to the 
pr benefice comes out of his own pocket, or out of a fund 
sn apart for the benefit of his family; and the chances 
we that he quiets his conscience by a reference to 
gt, Paul’s condemnation of those who provide not for their 
own households, and leaves the question of redistribution, 
alone. Mr. Lefroy does not suggest a remedy for this par- 
ticular evil, and Canon Fremantle, who read a paper on the 
game subject, assumes that private patronage must in the end 
disappear But is it so certain that parson-patrons and family 
livings are inseparable from private patronage ? Once, no 
doubt, they were so. In days when public opinion was less 
sensitive, and when the means it possessed of either informing 
itself upon facts, or of giving effect to its censures, were in- 
finitely fewer, if a patron had been forbidden to present either 
himself or a relative to a living, the prohibition would at once 
have been evaded. ‘“ A” would have presented “B” to one 
living, and “B,” or some cne acting by arrangement with 
«B” would have presented * A” to another. We are inclined 
to think, however, that this would not now be done with any- 
thing like frequency. Colourable presentations would be void, 
and would bring down punishment on all concerned in them. 
Ordinarily, the reward would not be great enough to induce 
men to run the risk of detection; and where it was great 
enough, that risk would be increased in proportion. The dis- 
posal of a very rich private living would be watched as closely 
as though it were in the gift of the Prime Minister, 
Canon Fremantle proposes to meet this and all other diffi- 
calties incident to private patronage by a very simple and 
ingenious expedient. We are not sure, indeed, that he does 
not contemplate its application to all forms of patronage ; but 
at any rate, it would be operative in every case where the 
patronage was not in public hands, The proposal is that the 
parishioners should elect a co-patron whose consent should be 
necessary to a presentation,—an appeal lying, in case of dis- 
agreement, to the Bishop or the Diocesan Council of Patronage. 
Canon Fremantle believes that in the great majority of cases the 
parishioners would elect some person of weight and consideration 
in the neighbourhood, and that such a man would not be 
likely to oppose the patron’s wishes unless he saw real occa- 
sion. He points out, too, that a process of joint patronage is 
a very different thing from a process of objection to an 
appointment already provisionally made. ‘The co-patron is 
taken into confidence from the first. He can represent to the 
patron all the side-lights which show the true road, all the 
smaller considerations which often determine the difference 
between acceptability and its contrary. He can point out 
objections as to manner, efficiency, shades of feeling and of 
teaching, or can meet such objections, where they occur, in a 
way which would be impossible before a formal meeting. He 
can make inquiries privately, whether of persons in the parish 
or of those who know the proposed presentee.” There is a 
great truth in all this, and the suggestion is deserving of 
Very careful consideration. The only serious objection we see 
to it is that it might tend to reduce presentations to a 
dead-level of inoffensive respectability. There was a 
time, for example, when no High Churchman, and a still 
earlier time when no Evangelical, would have had a chance 
of finding acceptance with the parishioners’ co-patron. It is 
true that if Canon Fremantle’s proposal is limited to livings in 
private patronage, it will apply to less than half the benefices 
in England. But then, this is just the half in which patrons 
who will dare to be original and independent are most likely 
to be found. We do not say that the objection may not be met, 
or that, even if it be proved insurmountable, it would neces- 
sarily be fatal to Canon Fremantle’s scheme. But it certainly 
ought not to be passed over. 
The most striking paper read at the Congress was contributed 
by the Bishop of Liverpool. We have often had occasion to 
differ from Dr. Ryle, and we have always held that, of all the 
1oceses in England, the one for which he was least suited was 
the one to which Lord Beaconsfield appointed him. But his 





treatment of the question, “Is the Church of England weak 
in rural parishes?” is altogether admirable. He gives the 
right answer, and the right reasons for the answer; and there 
is not much to be done in controversy beyond this. In an 
immense proportion of rural parishes, says the Bishop, ‘ the 
services of the Church are not valued. The church-goers are 
outnumbered by the chapel-goers. The clergyman is not re- 
garded as the best and safest guide to Heaven. The fountain 
of spiritual life is thought to be the teaching of the Noncon- 
formist minister. The parish clergyman is, perhaps, respected 
as a kind, good-natured sort of man; but if a Parliamentary 
election takes place, the political side which is thought 
to be his side, or the Church side, is only supported 
by a small minority of the voting parishioners. If 
this is not weakness, I do not know what it is.” The 
Bishop disposes very neatly of the common answer, that 
the cause of all this is the ignorance of the people. It is 
quite true, he says, the people are ignorant; but who is to 
blame for their ignorance? If the boys in a school are 
ignorant, the fault for the most part lies with the teacher. If 
the men and women in a country parish are ignorant, can the 
parson claim exemption from the same rule? The Bishop of 
Liverpool assigns as the fons et origo mali, the unsatisfactory 
character of the country clergy from the Reformation down to 
the beginning of the present century. Blame which is dis- 
tributed over two hundred and fifty years may not be wholly 
deserved; but there is quite enough, we believe, in the 
character of the country clergy, since the bezinning of the 
present century, to support the Bishop’s contention. We can- 
not deal with so large a subject at the end of our article, but 
we can honestly recommend Dr. Ryle’s paper to all who have 
at heart the interests either of the Church of England, or of 
the rural population. 








CHRISTIANITY AND EQUALITY. 

N R. J. C. SNOW, who in another column scolds us go 
I imperiously for what he deems the un-Christian character 
of our paper of last week on Dr. Wordsworth’s sermon, evidently 
does not understand the question actually at issue. We never 
said or implied that the strong should not help the feeble, or the 
rich the poor, or that the man who passed by the sufferer fainting 
on the road could be a sincere Christian. We hold sympathy to be 
one of the first, though by no means the first, of Christian duties ; 
deem it, for example, unlike some Socialists, more peremptory 
to abstain from wounding the traveller than to bind up his 
wounds; and mislike thieves much more than pennrious 
persons. What we denied was that God had created the 
feeble and the poor in order that the strong and the 
rich should relieve their wants. No such theory has been 
clearly revealed to us, and it would take a very clear 
revelation indeed to prove that God had condemned the 
immense majority to misery, in order that a special few 
should display the grace or exercise the virtue of readiness 
to help. St. Paul’s injunction is to us law; but we do not 
understand him to say that God sent one man his burden in 
order that another man might carry it for him, any more than 
that God sent sickness in order that physicians might have 
healing to do. Mr. Snow would doubtless acknowledge that it 
is a duty to urge sinners to repentance; but he would hardly 
say that God ordained sin in order that preachers might have 
fruitful work; or at least, if he would, he would be nearly 
as unwise as Mr. Ruskin was when he uttered the absurd 
apophthegm which our correspondent quotes as if it were 
entitled to the reverence we pay to a sentence of St. Paul. Mr. 
Ruskin is a great genius, who, like many another man of 
splendid gifts, has uttered much nonsense in his life; and his 
sentence that “ fools were made that wise men might take care 
of them,” is, if Mr. Snow is right as to his meaning, just a bit 
of his nonsense. It attributes to God an impossible offence, 
that of wilfully depriving the majority of his children of reason 
in order that the moral nature of a minute minority may be 
elevated by taking care of them. Whatever is true or false, 
that is not true, and is as far from the “ plain fact” Mr. Snow 
asserts it to be as any conceivable proposition. 

We are not, however, much interested in this side of the con- 
troversy, which is only part of the much greater one about the 
mystery of pain; but we are keenly interested in what seems to 
us the increasing tendency of good men to ignore all the harder 
part of the teaching of Christianity on social ethics, and to talk 





of it as if it were summed up in a weak and unenlightened 
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kind of benevolence. “ Love thy neighbour as thyself” does not 
mean that you are to be as selfish and earthy for him as most 
men are for themselves, but that you are to love him as you 
ought to love yourself,—that is, very often with scourging. The 
theorists of the last generation, who accepted the idea of 
“the greatest happiness of the greatest number” as if it 
were a revelation, did not pretend to be Christians; but so 
greatly has their idea prevailed, that many Christians of to- 
day believe that the greatest comfort of the greatest number 
is the true ideal; nay, more, they read that ideal into 
the very teaching of Christ. Indeed, they go further yet. There 
are people in England who maintain that the ideal set up in the 
social teaching of Christianity is ‘‘ equal comfort for all,” and 
strive, often by splendid sacrifices, to secure that ideal, which, 
if it were the true explanation or summary of Christian ethics, 
would show those ethics to be indefinitely lower than the 
ethics either of Buddhism or Stoicism. Gautama and 
Marcus Aurelius did at least affirm that it was the business 
of the spirit s> to master circumstance as to rise utterly 
above it, to be fiee, as they put it, from a slavish bondage, 
surely a nobler doctrine than that of any division of modern 
Socialists, who all contend, in one dialect or another—sometimes 
the Christian one—that the thing to be mastered is not the 
body but the circumstances around it. The Buddhist and Stoic 
teaching is, from a loftier attitude and with a higher assigned 
motive, also the teaching of the founders of Christianity, who 
would have stood amazed at the importance now attached to 
the merest accidents of life, and who expressly taught that 
liberality, even when required by the Church as well as 
the poor, must proceed from a free will and a free heart, 
and in no sense from obedience to compulsion. It was not for 
stinginess, but for lying, that Ananias suffered. There is not, 
that we know of, a sentence in the Gospels implying that robbery 
of the rich is more moral than robbery of the poor, or which 
holds the rich more responsible for conduct than the poor, or 
which justifies in any way the idea of the moment that equality 
of condition is to be sought as a moral gain. Where, if man 
were even decently Christian, and therefore above envy, would 
be the moral gain? There may be social gain, if social gain 
can be asserted about an impossibility ; but there would be no 
moral gain not counterbalanced by a greater moral evil. In 
truth, to talk of equality as a spiritual object is almost absurd, 
for it could not co-exist with that endless striving towards a 
perpetually receding, because a perpetually rising ideal, which 
marks the highest life in this world, and will, we humbly 
conceive, also mark it in the next. Little is told us of the 
future, but nothing in that little suggests an equality which, 
with envy extinct, would have no object. Imagine the effect 
of substituting one’s neighbours as the standard, instead of the 
Founder ; yet, if equality is the ideal, it is to the neighbourhood 
as a standard that we must perpetually attend. It must be, on 
the theory, as wrong to race ahead of others as to fall behind. 


We are writing, perhaps, too harshly, for the pseudo- philan- 
thropists of the hour, with their perpetual postponement of all 
things to physical comfort, stir us to a recoil; but the truth we 
conceive to be this. It is the misfortune, as it is also the merit 
of Christianity, that, as it was meant to be for all men 
and all time, it can fit into almost any social system 
which accepts its principles even in idea. Men, therefore, 
as they advance or recede socially, fix upon morsels of its 
ethics, declare those to be the sum of its teaching, and make 
out of them a social creed, usually, no doubt, very much better 
than anything around them. Our fathers found in Christianity 
a warrant for their terrible severity against all criminals, just 
as we find in it a warrant for our grandmotherly kindness to 
many forms of crime. The “ tone of the day,” however, colours 
and injures, rather than improves, true Christianity. Just at 
present, many of the best men and steadiest thinkers, moved by a 
sudden cry from below, and as impatient of suffering as if it were 
sin, have come to believe that poverty is the master-evil, the 
danger of society, and the opprobrium of civilisation. The lot of 
the poor seems to them little better than the lot of the damned; 
and so believing, they struggle to improve it with a noble fury 
and self-sacrificing recklessness which of necessity gradually 
infect their religious creed, until they come to believe that their 
judgment is also the judgment of Christianity. Every command 
of the early teachers which compels industry, sobriety, fidelity 
to work, or fulfilment of contracts, is thrown into the background, 
and every sentence which teaches of mercy, alms-giving, help- 
fulness, and the corporate claim of “the poor,’ is brought out 








into strong relief. The result is the growth of & hew 
which is not Christianity, though it has some likeness to ; 
under the teaching of which half the moral obligatio i 
life grow dim, a new altar called “ equality ” is set up ey 4 
are tested mainly by their readiness to give away their . 
property and that of others. Bishop Myriel is held to bes 
ideal character for saving Valjean from a just penalty fi " 
peculiarly base act of theft, though he saved him bya dinate 
believed only because he was himself a boundless giver, < 
creed is growing dominant, and if it becomes dominant, it vil 
killing out the manlier virtues, endurance, fortitude, patience ‘ " 
except for the rich, self-sacrifice, pulverise society into dust pethen 
too fine for a new architecture to arise. That would not matter 
if the creed were only true; but then, it is not true, Equality 
is neither contained in Christianity, nor is it a philosopher, 
idea; and those who try to substitute it for righteousness ag 
the ideal of life are but delaying the progress of mankind, anj 
developing a small and singularly base passion, envy, into g 
master-force in the history of man. Civilisation ig shakin 
under it now; and if, out of sheer goodness of heart and pity for 
suffering, envy is to be stamped as a virtue and its ratification 
made part of Christianity, God help us all, aud the poor mog, 
for the recoil into pagan individualism will be the greatest 
calamity modern society has sustained. 


CHILD-HEROES IN RECENT FICTION, 
ENOPHON'’S “Cyropwdia” appears to be the first fiction 
centring in a boy, and even that aims at exhibiting not 
the boy as a boy, but the boy as developing into a man under 
the author’s ideal of discipline. The same is the theme of Rous. 
seau’s “ Emile,” the bourgeois “ Cyropwdia” of the seventeenth 
century. From this time, indeed, the child evidently assumes 
more and more importance in didactic fiction, and writers of 
real talent—to confine ourselves to our own country only—from 
Day and Miss Edgeworth to Harriet Martineau, Mrs, Ewing, 
Mrs. Molesworth, and Hesba Stretton, devote themselves to 
the portraiture of child heroes and heroiaes. These works 
differ, indeed, entirely from the “ Cyropewdia” and from 
“ Emile,” in being written primarily for children, however de. 
lightful they may often be to the grown-up, but their aim is 
stillthe same. On the other hand, “Tom Brown’s School 
days,” thoroughly original as it is, and alike enjoyable by old 
and young, is still avowedly only a Brownopedia. It looks 
essentially beyond the boy to the man, as developed under 
Arnoldian principles of education. But the huge, and in many 
respects pestilently increasing, group of novels of adventure for 
boys, of which Mayne Reid, Kingston, and the pseudonymous 
Robert Ballantyne may be deemed the chiefs, if not deserving 
to be called didactic, address themselves essentially to youthful 
readers. 

In Dickens’s Little Nell and Tiny Tim, in Victor Hugo's 
Gavroche—one of the most marvellous creations in all fiction— 
you may, indeed, see the child treated as an object of literary 
study, irrespectively of any ulterior development into manhood 
or womanhood, in works intended for grown-up persons. But 
then it is only as an element in a group, just as Homer's 
Astyanax, or Virgil’s Ascanius, or Shakespeare's Prince 
Arthur, or Mrs. Stowe’s Topsy. <A further development is 
that of making the child the real hero of the fiction, although 
its teaching or its interest may be mainly or solely meant for 
grown-up people. In the comic line, “ Helen’s Babies” affords 
an excellent instance of this, since it is only the grown-up who 
can appreciate the torments inflicted on their elders by those two 
terrible, and yet not unloveable, specimens of the American child, 
In serious fiction, however, Florence Montgomery’s “ Misunder- 
stood” affords probably the first instance of this class of works 
in our language, and at all events, with her recent “ Trans 
formed,”* the most remarkable. The latter is perhaps the 
more typical work of the two, since the child-hero is not cut of by 
death, as in the former, but has completed his work as a child, 0 
that we might wholly dispense with the glimpse that is given us of 
the young collegian. Moreover, whilst in “ Misunderstood” the 
lesson of the child’s life was a warning only, in “ Transformed’ 
the child's companionship is the inspiration which transforms 
and humanises his selfish old uncle. The work is both better 
and worse than ‘‘ Misunderstood.” ‘The picture of little Gillie, 
in his sunny simplicity, is an exquisite one; but except the old 
uncle, John Ramsay, the other personages, though not unreal, 


— 


* Transformed ; or, Three Weeks in a Lifetime, By Florence Montgomery: 
lvol. London: Richard Bentley and Son. 1886. 
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a. chstchel, and the progress of the narrative is, more- 
” if = with load after load of comment and explanation, 
ores, Coat morally as they are artistically objectionable. 
gaperiluous : : 
Praned of these, the book might easily have been a masterpiece. 
The artistic faults of the English writer, however real her gifts 
be, which scarcely fall short of genius, are perhaps best felt 
my contrast “Tyansformed ” with the last work of a French 
. ie of which the subject is really that of “‘ Misunderstood ” 
a r another aspect, Madame de Pressensé’s ‘‘ Pauvre Petit.” * 
= mewhat curious that in both “Transformed” and “ Pauvre 
Petit” the child-hero is of about the same age,—in the former, 
en years old, in the latter, six; but the similarity stops there, 
Gillie is bright and active, whilst Gaspard is slow, reserved, 
‘ini, and backward. He has, indeed, a foil in the exuberant 
and noisy vitality of his little friend Valentine, otherwise called 
“Tiny,” who, though only a few months older, ends by taking 
ap an almost motherly position towards him. The main con- 
trast, however, between the two works is in the different treat- 
ment of their subject by the authoresses. Florence Montgomery 
at her best has a charm of style which Madame de Pressensé 
does not possess. She can throw off a picture in a few touches 
gbich stamps itself at once on the reader’s mental eye. But 
the difference between the two is almost that between the 
brilliant amateur and the thoroughly trained artist. From first 
to last there is nothing sketchy about Madame de Pressensé’s 
work. She brings a good many figures into her canvas; but 
thongh some are more prominent than others, all are equally 
real. The story is that of a small, weakly, motherless child, 
whom a coarse-graired father tries to make a man of by a rough 
up-bringing, and puts to school when he is only fit for a 
woman’s care, allowing him, however, to spend his Sundays 
with a grandmother and aunt, the latter of whom becomes a 
second mother to him. The child is, of course, miserable at 
school, though he finds two protectors among the boys, and 
devoted friends in a big dog and a frowsy maid-of-all- 
work, His Sundays at his grandmother’s are, on the other 
hand, perfect happiness, especially after he has made the 
acquaintance of his little next-door neighbour, Tiny. But there 
isa specially naughty boy at school, who succeeds in throwing 
the blame of his thefts on Azélie, the maid-of-all-work, and on 
poor little Gaspard; and the latter, in his horror at the accusation, 
runs away in mid-winter, thinking to get to his grandmother’s 
at the “ Villa des Lis,’’ where he is, indeed, at last brought 
half-dead. A severe illness follows, the final upshot of which is 
that the father allows him to stay at the “ Villa des Lis’ till 
thespring. That is all, There is not a hint as to what becomes 
of Gaspard in after-life, or even whether he ever grows up into 
manhood; and yet the whole is so intensely real that the 
interest never flags, and that not a page could be cut out. 


It is 80 


Perhaps the most remarkable thing about the book is the 
skill with which the “ poor little fellow” is kept before us as 
the centre of interest in the story. Gaspard is thoughtful and 
reflective, but intensely ignorant not only of book-learning, but 
of all other. He does not know how to play ; he tries vainly to 
whistle. Yet Madame de Pressensé makes us enter so thoroughly 
into the troubles and perplexities of his small mind, that all the 
other personages, however interesting in themselves, remain 
subordinate to him. Monsieur Abel Magotte, the schoolmaster, 
good-natured, selfish, coarse-grained, avowedly hating his calling; 
his pedantic sister (the only character in the book which is some- 
what overdrawn); their hunchback mother, not unkindly, but 
unsympathetic, stingy, and suspicious; Azélie, the maid-of-all- 
work, with her big mouth, snub-nose, ill-combed hair, but with 
the kindest of hearts, invaluable to her masters, and perfectly 
ignorant of her own value; and amongst the boys, Gaspard’s 
two protectors, E:tienne, the day-boarder, and Cadouillac, with 
Lucien, the sneak, and ‘ Hector,’ the big black-and-white New- 
foundland, form the school group. The smaller one of the 
“Villa des Lis’ consists of the feeble old grandmother, Madame 
Chaumette; the kind maiden aunt, Mademoiselle Agnes; the mas- 
terful old servant, Mariette, with whom it was “ really possible to 
live on good terms, provided one never differed from her in 
opinion,” but who at once takes the “ pauvre petit” under her 
protection, and becomes indulgent for his sake to all his friends, 
even to the big dog ‘ Hector,’ when he comes to inspect Gas- 

pard’s home—she, who never allowed cat or dog to enter the 
house; and of the kind neighbours, Tiny’s parents, Monsieur 
and Madame Lassalle, with the irrepressible Tiny herself. The 





* Madame BE. a vestensé> Pauvry i ie iti aris: 
Librairie Fischbacher: aaa * Pauvie Petit. Deuxiéme Edition. Paris: 





link between school and house is the donkey-boy, Jean Pierre, 
who takes Gaspard backwards and forwards, whose mother had 
given him two names because he would never have anything 
else, and who refuses bread-and-jam because he never eats what 
he does not know. Yet all these various personages, with two 
or three others still more in the background, only lead up to 
the small central figure of the “ pauvre petit.” 

Madame de Pressensé is especially happy in her servants. 
Azélie and Mariette are worthy to tigure beside the best ones of 
Moliére, or Dickens’s Peggotty. They are strongly contrasted,— 
Azélie good-humoured and slatternly ; Mariette fastidiously neat, 
but rough-mannered and sharp-tongued ; alike only in kindness 
of heart and capacity for hard work. Each is true to the finger- 
tips, and as substantial as a Dutch painting; whereas Florence 
Montgomery’s servants—Mrs. Walker, the housekeeper, the 
footman, Edmund, and others—are shown “in outline and no 
more,” true as each outline is. 

The careful study of the child-world amounts really to 
nothing less than the conquest of a new literary realm. It 
belongs almost entirely to the nineteenth century, since “ Emile” 
and even “ Sandford and Merton” are little more than lay figures 
on which to hang the author’s theories, and even Miss Edge- 
worth’s children are very unsubstantial beside those, say, of 
Mrs. Molesworth. It is curious in this respect to think how far 
behindhand literature has been with her sister-art,—painting. 
Not only has the Divine infant, with his frequent com- 
panion, St. John, occupied the pencils of the greatest 
masters for centuries, but a child-type poles asunder from 
that, the ragged street-urchin, has monopolised a whole 
group of Maurillo’s canvases. In our own days, child- 
subjects have sent Webster, and child-portraits Sant, to the 
Royal Academy. But in literature a strange feeling seems yet 
to linger that books about children can only be books for 
children, and that books for children must be childish books. 
The fact is, that the literary portraiture of children, to be rea’, 
requires gifts of the very highest order,—great delicacy of obser- 
vation, and a peculiar insight into character; a power of seizing 
what is most fugitive, and at the same time of discerning much 
that often lies very deep below the surface. Perhaps some of 
our literary critics of the day, if they could take a Rip Van 
Winkle sleep of two or three centuries, would be astonished on 
waking up to find books on which they had bestowed much time 
and exercised their utmost acumen, buried in the deepest dust 
of secondhand booksellers’ back-shelves, and certain “ children’s 
books” which they had never deigned to read, still less to 
notice, classics familiar to all. 


PERSIAN POETRY: A RETROSPECT. 

HE Mogul conquerers of India made Persian the language 

of diplomacy, of the Courts of Justice, and of all other 
official business throughout their dominion; while the language 
of common life for conquerors and conquered was the Urdu 
(horde, or camp), which we call Hindustani, and which was 
formed by grafting Persian and Arabic words on the old stock of 
Hindee, the native vernacular of North-West India. True to 
their conservative English principles and habits, the East India 
Company, when from traders they became sovereignsin India, took 
over this use of Persian with the rest of the machinery of govern- 
ment; andthe Moonshee, or Persian interpreter between the native 
and the Englishman, was part of the staff of every official, civil or 
military, in the transaction of all official business. But speculative 
reformers began to ask whether we could not greatly hasten and 
extend the blessings of English civilisation throughout India by 
substituting everywhere the use of the English for that of the 
Persian language. As justice was already administered and all 
other official business carried on in a foreign tongue, it would 
be far better that that tongue should be the actual language of 
the rulers of the country, and the high-road to stores of know- 
ledge in science and literature such as no Persian books could 
supply. Old Indians stood aghast at the proposal. We remember 
one eminent Judge who exclaimed that we might as well attempt 
to introduce Sanskrit into use in the Courts at Westminster. 
Lord Auckland, when Governor-General (we did not talk of 
Viceroys when the Indian Company was king), took the middle 
and common-sense course. For Persian he substituted not 
English, but the vernacular of the several provinces and races, 
so far as was possible. Even this change was at first very 
inconvenient and unpleasing not only to the English, but to the 
native officials, to all of whom the routine of Persian, spoken or 
written, had become familiar. The Indian Judge whom we have 














jast mentioned, afforded an amusing iastance of his familiarity 
with Persian in the conduct of business when, having occasion 
to take notes of the evidence at an important trial at the County 
Assizes, some thirty years after he had retired to his paternal 
estate, he took down the evidence in Persian rather than in the 
Somersetshire dialect in which it was given. To the Magistrates 
and Collectors, and other officials of the Indian Administration 
in the present generation, this may seem as odd as it does to the 
Englishman at home; but it would have been quite natural to 
every Indian civilian of fifty years ago. And even now, if there 
is much to be said in favour of the change, there are also 
weighty arguments against it. 


But our concern here is not with the loss or gain to the peoples 
of India, but with the loss to the Englishmen who live among 
them as their rulers. In the old days, when all official business 
was transacted in Persian, every man who desired to do his work 
well found it expedient to read and write the language for him- 
self, and not merely by means of an interpreter. But he turned 
this necessity to glorious gain, and through the duty of his daily 
life obtained entrance into one of the great literatures of the 
world. Warren Hastings was a Persian scholar. The learning of 
Sir William Jones—an Orientalist before he went to India—was 
extensiverather than deep, and his taste was that of the eighteenth 
century ; but he greatly helped the young servants of the Com- 
pany in their study of Persian by his example and precept. And 
that noble generation of men who were formed to public life by 
Cornwallis, Shore, and Wellesley, constantly combined a love of 
Persian literature with devotion to their public duties. In the 
remaining libraries of the Anglo-Indians of that day, may be 
found the first printed editions of Persian classics, with the 
apologies of the editor—some distinguished civilian or soldier— 
for the rudeness of the attempt to reproduce the beautiful writing 
of the manuscript with modern type, translations, dissertations, 
grammars, and vocabularies, ranging from the thick folio 
to the slender pamphlet without any author’s name,—all 
now alike forgotten. Those whose memories can carry them 
back to the time when they were in touch with the remaining 
men of that generation, know the love which they had preserved 
for that literature; and Sir Edward Colebrooke’s “ Life of 
Mountstuart Elphinstone” has put that love on record, as it was 
vividly expressed in Elphinstone’s correspondence with his friend 
Strachey. We might describe that love and its accompanying 
enjoyment in the well-known words of the Roman orator in his 
defence of Archias. And they may be imagined by the man 
who, in the wearisome work of his office or his profession, cheers 
himself with lines from that Greek or Latin anthology which 
his memory made for itself at school or college, and has never 
forgotten. Such classical recollections were not unknown to 
Elphinstone and his friend, and it was in the words of Homer 
that Elphinstone expressed the stern and solemn feelings with 
which he mounted the breach at Gawilghur. But in Hafiz or 
Saadi they found thoughts and words in which to embody 
emotions and sentiments, vaguer and more dreamy, indeed, but 
deeper than any known to Greeks or Romans. And to the 
youth—and there must have been many such—who had left his 
home at the age of sixteen or younger to spend his days in India, 
unfurnished with any literature, ancient or modern, a new world 
and a new life were opened to him by Persian. Nor was it 
necessary that a man should be a lover of sentiment in order to 
profit by Persian literature. There was not only heroic poetry 
for those who preferred it, moral philosophy and natural theology 
not inferior to much found in Europe in the eighteenth century, 
mathematical science and authentic Oriental history not other- 
wise to be known. Sach was the world of knowledge which was 
opened to the Anglo-Indian by the official use of Persian, and 
which was at that entrance quite shut out by the legislation under 
Lord Auckland. Here and there an individual student, in India 
or at home, reads and enjoys Persian literature; but it is no 
longer the common atmosphere and life of the ordinary man. 


But those who only know this literature through translations 
will reply,—‘ After all, does it matter? Translations will give us 
all we want as to historical or other facts, and do they not show 
us that the rest—the heroic, moral, and sentimental poetry—is 
worth very little, and its loss not to be deplored?’ We rejoin 
that this is true of all literatures, and not more true of Persian 
than of any other. There is but little enjoyment of any poetry 
except in the language in which it was written, whatever 
intellectual culture may be got by reading translations. Who 
would care for the Elegy on Bion, or for the most pathetic ode 
of Horace, in a translation ? The thought must live in the very 





words, in the very atmosphere to which it belongs, or j 
live at all. We will give an illustration of our Bit It cannot 
is a translation of a quatrain in the first ode of the a 
of Hafiz :—“ To me what love or pleasure in the halti 
souls, when every moment the camels’ bells give t¢ 
‘Bind on the loads?’” Who cares for this senti 
pressed ? Who would care for it, though it were r 
English verse? Yet he who will for a moment ¢ 
into the imagery of the caravan on its journey, 
the Persian poet has expressed himself in words ag lici 
rythmical, and melodious as those of Horace, wi Pee. 
’ } s » Will understand 
what the Persian student means if he says that these vers 
Hafiz are not inferiorin beauty or in pathos to the “ Eheufy - : 
or the “ Linquenda tellus” of the Roman. We might, a 
manner, justify the rythmical prose combined with every ality 
of lyric verse, of the “ Gulistan,” or Rose-Garden, of Saadi or Rd 
other great poem of the “ Bustan,” or Flower-Garden, The latte 
is written in the heroic couplet of Persian poetry, a measure . 
harmonious and as dignified as the heroic couplet of Pope whieh 
indeed, is its best representative in English. Our rhythm of 
accent corresponds no better with the Persian rhythm of Closed 
and open syllables than it does with that of the long and short 
syllables of Latin. A translator of the “ Bustan” has with 
strange misapprehension and unhappy result, represented the 
measure by one of cantering anapests to which it has no 
resemblance. The Introductions of these two poems fill every 
reader of the original with delight, though they fall flat in trang. 
lation. The one opens with an idyllic description of spring, and 
of the emotions of gratitude to God which the consciousness of 
life in that pleasant season awakens. ‘That of the other is an 
expansion of the formal superscription of all Persian and Arabic 
books,—* In the name of God, the merciful, the compassionate,” 
—into a noble song of praise of the Creator and Ruler of the 
world and its inhabitants. The poet then describes the ascent 
of the Prophet to heaven under the guidance of Gabriel, till the 
archangel says, “I can go no higher, or I shall burn my wings;” 
and then the Prophet proceeds alone into the Presence before 
which ‘the only Sarapurdah ” (the veil or curtain which shields 
the sovereign from the public gaze) “ was glory.” Panegyries 
follow on the reigning Emperor and his Minister, that on thelatter 
concluding with “I cannot praise him as he deserves; I will 
pray for him.” And then the poet gives the “ reason for writing 
the book,” by representing himself as a traveller who has visited 
many lands and peoples, and gathered profit from all, but who 
has seen no such blest and happy land or people as those of 
Shiraz (Saadi’s own home); and therefore he brings back to his 
friends these fruits of his sojourn in that land. There are at 
least three translations of the “ Gulistan,” and one of the 
“ Bustan,” as also a translation of the “ Diwan” of Hafiz, as well 
as of works of other Persian poets, into English. There are also, 
we believe, French and German versions of Persian poets; but, 
as we have said, there is no exception to the rule that poetry 
can only be enjoyed in the language in which it is written. 
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IN OLD FRANCE—I. 

genni books on England show amusingly enough how 

little our neighbours understand us. We understand 
them just as little, though we visit them so much more; if their 
pictures of us are generally caricatures, so, most certainly, are 
ours of them. It is, in fact, sometimes amazing, with all oar 
boasted openness of mind, with all our cultivation, our reading, 
our travelling, how this English mind of ours remains wrapped 
up in its prejudices. It is almost as rare now as fifty years ago 
to meet with an English person who understands the French, or 
is even fair enough to confess that he does not understand them. 
And we are much more arrogant in our remarks than they it 
theirs. They laugh at us; we snarl at them. Our observations 
on French character are as ignorant as they are sweeping. The 
fact is, that we judge France from Paris, and from French 
novels, which are as cosmopolitan as sin itself, and which the 
best among the French people do nol read. Might not England 
be as fairly judged by the society papers ? 

One describes the angelic goodness and sweetness of an old 
French lady. ‘Impossible!’ says somebody, who ought to 
know better; “all Frenchwomen are wicked.’’ One can only 
contradict; one cannot argue to any purpose, or prove any- 
thing, here in the middle of England. With a hopeless shrag, 
one reflects that a Frenchwoman might say, “ Les Anglaises 
sont si bétes;” for, after all, prejudices are not of one country. 
One may remark, in passing, that it is as well to know the 
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one’s knowledge; and this precaution is very neces- 
for Boglish novelists when they wish to make a field of 
& h society. The possible mistakes are endless; even a 
pi riter, not having studied his ground quite enough, 
caret wold Frenchwoman of rank sign her name—Marie de 
- or whatever it was—at the end of a letter to a young 
yi of her acquaintance. 
Of course, it ig not necessary, and not at all to be expected— 


- most cases it is, in fact, impossible—that a native of one 
° ilised country should know every turn of national character 
bi ta and every shade of etiquette in its society. But if 
. gus “ss ignorant, we need not proclaim our ignorance by 
wading to know what we do not. That is not the clever way 
y doing things, either in writing or in talk. After all, the most 
caltivated people are the most truthfal. Once upon a time, a 
young man, who had read a good deal, was talking to an 
goquaintance of his about French books. She mentioned 
Sainte-Beuve and the “ Nouveaux Lundis.” Who is Sainte- 
Beave?” he asked; “I never heard of him.” In the mind of 
the person who was talking to him, the first feeling, of course, 
yas slight surprise; the second was admiration. 

A little real knowledge of French people and of French society 
in its best form—away from Paris and watering-places, Jews, 
millionaires, the foreign influences that spoil whatever they 
touch—helps one in a wonderful way to realise that great wave 
of the Revolution, which has left so many traces behind it in 
the country,—legends, ghosts, relics, ruins. One may stay at 
home in England, reading volumes of histories and memoirs of 
the Revolution, or one may travel in France with English ideas 
anda fine stock of information. Ali the facts of that extra- 
ordinary time may be present to one’s mind, and one may 
seem to know its characters intimately well; yet it is hardly 
possible for a person of a different, antagonistic race to under- 
stand the feeling of the Revolution. Not its causes or effects, 
not the good or evil of it, which can all be learnt in history; 
but itself, its look, its atmosphere, what it was, what it did; one 
can learn a good deal of this—fancifully, of course, and in a 
benighted, old-fashioned way—from the shadows and echoes it 
has left in the provinces. 


jimits of 


Going down, for instance, into such a province as Anjou, still 
one of the most aristocratic, the most simple, the most old- 
fashioned of France; seeing with one’s own eyes, hearing with 
one’s own ears, talking to people whose great-grandfathers and 
grest-grandmothers in these same houses saw the Revolution, 
and who have inherited their nameless charm; in this country 
life, simple, happy, brilliant, and good, where crosses by the 
wayside are still heaped with flowers, and frogs croak con- 
tentedly, and one hears, what one had always imagined, that the 
silence des grenouilles was nothing but a ridiculous tradition,— 
the past mysteriously becomes present, somehow; one is carried 
back a hundred years, and knows quite well what the chiteaux 
of Anjou were like when that jacqucrie burst over them. 

After all, a hundred years is not so very long, and it is not 
that yet; people who were born in those days are living now. 
Indeed, a very few years ago there was living in one of those 
chiteaue an old lady who remembered the Revolution. She and 
her elder sisters were three of the most beautiful girls in the 
country. Her father disappeared, perhaps his fate was never 
known; her two sisters in that terrible time found refuge in 
obscure marriages, going through troubles quite worthy of a 
story-book. She, no doubt, had her romances too; but one only 

knows of her that ten years ago she was living, and had lived 
for years, in the old family house, a melancholy hermit whom 
no one ever saw. It seems as if she had lived all her life long 
it the shadow of the Revolution. 

; Anjou was a wild country in those days, covered with woods, 
in which deer, wild boar, and wolf abounded. The woods exist 
still, and so does the game, though both are of course infinitely 
less than they were. But still among the gentlemen of Anjou 
there is a lieutenant louvetier, and still great hunting-parties 
g0 out in autumn, with piqueurs and horns, and liveries and 
grand parade. Sometimes the wolves come near the villages in 
winter, and are shot by lucky sportsmen. On the broad cold 
Stone staircase of a certain chitewu, an immense stuffed wolf 
confronts you, the trophy of some former chasse, as you go up 
to the shining rooms where tke young people are dancing, with 
all kinds of fantastic ornaments, flashing through their favourite 
cotillon, Was it all so different in 1786? you may ask yourself 
very reasonably. 

The vivid impression of that old time is no doubt helped by 


the fact that for the last ten or twelve years all the gentlemen 
of Anjou have been spending fortunes on their grand old 
houses, restoring them as far as possible to what they were 
before the Revolution. The salon, with its great stone chimney- 
piece, carved, painted, and emblazoned, the heavy dogs of 
wrought-iron, behind which logs and grey ashes are heaped with 
a fine barbarism, the dark raftered ceiling all painted with run- 
ning wreaths of bright flowers, a simple restoration of old 
painting half faded away, the walls hung with curious tapestries. 
It has all been a labour of love with the owners of it; the row 
of great fautewils gradually lengthens, as the tapestry that 
covers them is worked in flowers and figures and gay arabesques 
by the mistress of the house and her friends. She is only doing 
what her great-grandmother did. For see, she brings out to show 
you a piece of unfinished tapestry, like her own in design, but 
faded colours and canvas brown with age, and a rusty needle 
sticking in it where some sudden catastrophe most likely made 
the worker leave off her work, and throw it aside. ‘“ We found 
this hidden in a cupboard,” her descendant tells you; “it must 
have been there since the great Revolution.” 


Anjou to this day is full of legends and superstitions; the 
churches have their famous saints, their holy wells; in the 
name of some hill or village you trace a battle long ago; and 
the chateaux, of course, have their ghosts, many of them being 
people of the last century. There is a “ White Lady” of 
Louis XI.’s time; and there is a wicked seigneur, who leads a 
wild hunt through the woods on stormy nights in winter,—the 
peasants wake shivering to hear the blowing of the horns, the 
baying of the dogs. And there is the old story of the chdteax 
with its grass court, where on frosty mornings the traces of a 
coach and six horses are plainly to be seen. 

But as far as the Revolution is concerned, one of the most 
remarkable ghosts in Anjou is a certain lady, young, pretty, and 
smiling, dressed beautifully in light-green and flowered silk, of 
the time of Louis XVI. In her own old ch:ifeaw she comes to 
modern visitors in their rooms, stands beside them, looks kindly 
into their strange faces, and then vanishes disappointed. They 
naturally find this a little unbearable, and wish to go away the 
next morning; but their hostess consoles them,— Restez 
tranquille. You will never see her again. It is only the new 
people that she visits.” 

Poor little Comtesse! no doubt she feels herself the real 
mistress of the chiteaw still, and she evidently bears no grudge 
against the guests there, but, on the contrary, expects to find 
her own old friends amongst them. It is no use talking about 
her much, for her joys and sorrows are beyond our present 
understanding; and, indeed, knowing so little about French 
people now, how is it possible for us to enter into the thoughts 
of their great-grandmothers? But there she is, and she saw 
the Revolution; and if the story was told you down in her 
country of Anjou, you would think a moment before you laughed 
at it. E. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Eee isis 
SIR JOHN LUBBOCK’S SHOP BILL. 
[To tHe Epiror oF THE “SpectaTor.”’ | 

Sir,—In your article of September 25th, headed “Sir John 
Lubbock’s Shop Bill,” you expressed, no doubt, the thoughts of 
a large class of well-meaning people who are practically un- 
acquainted with the wishes of the very class they are most 
concerned about, viz., the small shopkeepers. Any one who 
will take the trouble to read through the evidence given 
before the Select Committee of the House of Commons 
on the Shop-Hours Regulation Bill will see that by far the 
largest number of large and small shopkeepers were in favour of 
adding a compulsory clause for the closing of all shops, with 
certain exceptions, at 8 o’clock on five days of the week, and 10 
o’clock on Saturdays. The letter of Sir John Lubbock to the 
Times newspaper in April last (a copy of which I have enclosed), 
will further explain why he has drafted the Bull now before 
Parliament. 

Since the evidence given before the Select Committee, and 
since the Mansion House and other meetings there referred to, 
evidince has been forthcoming that Manchester, Liverpool, 
Gla:gow, and Edinburgh are strongly in favour of the Shop- 
He ars Bill as drafted. 

On June 9th last, over five thousand persons were present in 





tue Free Trade Hall, Manchester, at a meeting called by the 
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Shop-Hours Reform League, under the presidency of the Bishop 
o: Manchester, and the vote was unanimous in favour of a 
general earlier closing of shops by Act of Parliament. 

The fact that Mr. Broadhurst and Mr. Burt have backed the 
Shop-Hours Bill may fairly be taken as a proof that the 
working classes are not so selfish as to wish to deny to the five 
millions or more of shop-assistants and their employers the boon 
of the earlier hours they have been successful in obtaining for 
themselves.—I am, Sir, &c., 


128 London Wall, E.C., October 5th. RicuarD STAPLey. 





THE RIPON MILLENARY. 
{To tHE Epiror oF THE ‘“ SPECTATOR,’’] 
Sir,—Is not my friend Mr, Freeman a little too exacting ? The 
statement which he controverts, as far as I am personally con- 
cerned, is that “there is good evidence that Ripon can boast, 
in connection with the Minster, of an organic corporate life 
stretching back certainly to the time of Alfred.” No particular 
date is here given, nor is the corporate life of Ripon traced to 
Alfred. Nothing is said, in fact, which is not covered by Mr. 
Freeman’s own admissions. He admits that ecclesiastically 
Ripon can boast of an antiquity much more hoary than a thou- 
sand years. But with the ecclesiastical life of Ripon its civil 
life is bound up certainly for more than a thousand years. The 
Church of Wilfrid enjoyed civil privileges of an exceptional 
character, and the fact of those privileges issuing from an 
ecclesiastical source surely does not debar the citizens of Ripon 
from celebrating a thousand years (not the thousandth year) of 
civic life “in connection with the Minster,” any more than 
Parisians would be debarred from celebrating the antiquity of 
their city although its present form of government is Republican, 

The Dean of Ripon has explained that in the Ripon cele- 
bration nothing was said about Alfred or about any particular 
date. The facts are these :—A suggestion was made to celebrate 
the jubilee of the re-creation of the See of Ripon. Some of the 
citizens of Ripon proposed to couple with this celebration the 
millenary of Ripon, in virtue of the supposed charter of in- 
corporation given by Alfred. I happened to be Canon in 
residence at the time, and the Dean and myself came to the 
conclusion that no case could be made out for Alfred’s charter, 
or for any specific date of incorporation; but that there was 
good evidence to show that Ripon enjoyed a civic corporate life, 
tlowing from its church, for considerably more than a thousand 
years; and we declined to commit the Chapter to anything more 
precise than this. A committee was formed, consisting, among 
others, of the Dean, the Mayor, Mr. Lukis, a learned antiquarian, 
and myself; and our proposal was ratified in public meeting of 
the inhabitants. 

I respectfully submit, therefore, to my friend Mr. Freeman 
that he is in substantial accord with the promoters of the Ripon 
celebration. They have asserted nothing which he disputes. 
They can afford to make him a present both of Alfred’s charter 
and /ithelstan’s, and yet have sufficient evidence to justify 
them in celebrating a thousand years of civil life in connection 
with, though by no means apart from, the Minster. 

At the same time, I wish Mr. Freeman would investigate still 
further the curious tradition of Alfred’s charter. <A tradition of 
nearly three centuries is surely worth a little research. The 
very improbability of Alfred's granting the charter seems to 
exclude the hypothesis of pure fabrication. People fabricate 
the probable. And can Mr. Freeman throw any light on the 
unique distinction which Ripon enjoyed, of having for its chief 
magistrate an official bearing the title of “ Wakeman?” I 
do not understand Mr. Freeman to deny the genuineness of 
Stephen’s charter of 1147, which confirms “to the Church of 
St. Wilfrid at Ripon, within its Liberty ” (a civil jurisdiction 
which still exists), certain rights and franchises granted by 
previous Kings. he fact that those rights and franchises came 
through an ecclesiastical channel cannot annul them. 

Like Mr. Freeman, I am writing at a distance from my books, 
and I am not going to be so foolhardy as to cross swords, under 
the circumstances, and on such a subject, with such an authority 
as himself. I trust, however, that I have said enough to induce 
him to modify his judgment on the Ripon celebration.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Matcorm MacCo.t, 

Glamis Castle, Glamis, N.B., September 29th. 


CHRISTIANITY AND EQUALITY. 
[To tHE Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR,’’] 
Sir,—‘ Did God make some tall and some short, in order that 
the men of 6ft. might help the men of 5ft. to wade more 





easily ; or some able and some foolish, in order that fools mj 
rely on the ability of the wise; or some healthy ang ght 
invalid, in order that the healthy might nurse the sick ?” . 
any—Christian I will not say, but did the most rudimeniay 
Theist—ever ask the question before? If you do not believe ry 
Icannot prove it to you; but itis not a matter of argument at a 
buta plain fact, that all Christians have believed that inequalit 
of conditions was meant to train Christian berevolence, front, 
time when St. Paul said “ Bear ye one another’s burdens” 4, 
the time when Mr. Ruskin said “ Fools were made that wry 
might take care of them.” It is quite true that YOU go on ty 
nullify your own question later on in your article, by commend. 
ing the relation between “teacher and taught, benefactor and 
grateful man,” and “the exercise of the virtue of charity ;” bgt 
your question is such a naked and startling denial of an 
elementary moral principle, that it requires some furthe: 
discussion than your partial and incidental retractation lowe 
down.—I am, Sir, &c., T. C. Syov, 


FOSSIL MAN. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,” | 
Sir,—In your review of Sir William Dawson’s “ Fossil Man” 
in the Spectator of September 25th, mention is made of the 
heap of stalagmite in Kent’s Cavern. 

Supposing Mr. Pengelly’s other facts and premisses wer 
admitted, may I ask one question? Is not stalagmite of pre. 
cisely the same composition as stalactite; and if so very longin 
formation, how is it that we have stalactites under our railway 
arches ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Gloucester, Septenber 28th. J. Marsuati Srvree, 


SALVATION ARMY MARRIAGES. 
[To THE EpiToR oF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sirn,—Allow me to call attention to an extraordinary mistake 
made by the writer of the paragraph in the Spectator of October 
2nd, on “General” Booth’s new regulations regarding the 
marriage of officers of the Salvation Army. He says that 
“General” Booth “hardly goes beyond the theory of the 
Presbyterian Churches as regards their ministers,—though, of 
course, in practice, the right of objecting to an engagement, 
always claimed by the Presbytery, is rarely exercised.” I have 
read a good deal about the different Presbyterian Churches, but 
I never read of such a claim having been made, even in the 
days when discipline was severe. I am certain that there is no 
trace of any such law or custom, either ancient or modern, in 
the annals of Scottish Presbyterianism.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Miyister or tHe Cuurcn or Scorzayd, 

[The paragraph is badly worded, and can be read to mean 
much more than the writer intended. Is it not the fact thata 
Presbyterian minister is bound by custom, if not law, to announce 
his engagement to his Presbytery, and seek what is virtually a 
sanction, which in extreme cases could be and would be refused? 
—Ep. Spectator } 





POETRY. 
— 
A VILLAGE ROMANCE (CHESHIRE). 


Arb, Nellie wur married to-day 
To Dick, up at th’ farm on the ‘ill; 

An’ ye’ve ’eered nought abaout it, ye say ? 
Why, mon, ye mun keep very still 


Not to know what’s the talk o’ the plaiice 
An’ fur manny a mile fur that matter, 

Fur Nellie—God bless ’er sweet faiice !—- 
Is loved,—why yer teeth’s all a-chatter ! 


*Ere, pu’ yer cheer furder from th’ dur, 
An’ I’ll mak’ up the fire a bit; 

Theer’s a draught comes along o’ the flur, 
An’ ketches ye just wheer ye sit. 


I wur talkin’ o’ Nellie—aye, sure— 
When ’oo* comes ’ere to see me, I say 
’Er smile is as good as a cure 
To frighten th’ rheumatics away ; 


’Oo'll sit 0’ this stool by the fire, 


An’ chat away ’omely an’ free 
J ae 


* Often used in Cheshire for “she ;”’ but both words are used indifferently. 
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By the hour, when I’m sure she mun tire 
Of a stupid owd feller like me. 


The childer as plays i’ the street, 
Wher they cees ’e*, all runs to ’er side, 
An’ she’s allus as bright an’ as sweet,— 
Why ’oo gin little Johnny a ride 


On ’er showldhers one day, an’ the rest 
Runs sboutin’ an’ laughin’ behind ; 

I see’d ’er mysén, an’ I’m blest 
If a lass i’ the }-laiice is as kind! 


I went up to th’ church, an’ I thowt 
Theer wur niver a prattier sight ; 

Dick, ’e wus rare an’ proud as ’e browt 
*Er away, tho’ she seemed a bit white, 


An’ niver looked up nur repl'ed, 

When I gin ’er “ good luck” as she passed; 
J couldna help thinkin’ a bride 

Shud ’a smiled ’stid 0’ lookin’ downcast. 


Owd Sally said some’at las’ nest, 
Abaout ’er not weddin’ fur love, 

But I canna believe as she’s reet, 
Fur I'll warrant as Nellie’s above 


Tukkin’ annyone just fur ‘is gowd ; 
Besides, Dick’s as proper a min 

As ye'll see annywheer. I’ve been towd 
’E's settled the ’ouse an’ the lan’ 


O. Nellie, if ’e dies the fust; 
But ’oo’d niver ’a tuk ’im fur that! 
Folks allus likes thinkin’ the wust, 
An’ Sally’s a good un at that. 


’Oo said theer were some other lad 
Come a courtin’ o’ Nellie las’ year,— 
It must be my memory’s bad, 
Or else as I didna just ’ear, 


Far I canna think on at ’is name,— 
’E wur not o’ this parish, she said, 

An’ Sally,—’oo thowt t’were a shame,— 
Eh! mon,—ye’re as white as the dead! 


What! Ye’n getten a chill ?—I’m afear’d 
It’s a bad un,—’ere, stop !—well, I’m beat !— 
’E’s gone out as pale an’ as skeered 
As a ghost, an’ is aif down the street ! 
J. C. HenprErson. 








BOOKS. 
- oe - 
SUSSEX IN DOMESDAY.* 
Tur old Heptarchic—or, as modern historians will have it, 
Octarchic— Kingdom of the South Saxons, the present county of 
Sussex, has a stronger claim than most English counties upon 
the consideration of Englishmen. If a curved line be drawn, 
with the concavity looking to the north-west, from the Wash 
through Staines to where the two counties of Sussex and 
Hampshire touch the sea contiguously, the tract of English 
land lying east and south of that line will be found to comprise 
all the primal Saxon Kingdoms which were never shires, never 
sheared or carved out of larger territorial or confederated lands. 
The realms of the North and South Anglian folks, of Kent, and 
of the East, Middle, and South Saxons, still survive as counties 
of which the distinct and continuous existence has been main- 
tained from the latter decades of the fifth century to the present 
day. It was within this tract, this south-eastern corner or slice of 
Britain, that our Saxon forefathers first definitely established 
themselves as organised communities, and nowhere in England 
have the main outlines of their domestic polity been so per- 
fectly preserved, or their modes of life and speech so amply 
Memoried in nomenclature and custom. Among these primal 
Saxon realms, if Sussex was not the earliest formed, it was the 
fall of Anderida, whence, says grimly the Saxon Chronicle, “ not 
a single Briton escaped alive,” that enabled Ella and his sons 
to found the State whose existence opened Hampshire to the 
invasions of C'erdic and Cynric at the close of the fifth century, 





* Domesday Book, in Relatiin t» the County of Sussew. Edited by the Rev. 


Prancellor W. D. Parish, for the Sussex Archwological Society. Lewes: H. 





and it was the West Saxon successors of these marauders that 
became the true conquerors of Britain and makers of England. 
It was on the pleasant Sussex coast, too, that William landed 
with his motley army of adventurers drawn from every quarter 
of Europe, to begin the conquest of England within the very 
county that had afforded the first foothold to the subjugators of 
Britain. Lastly, it was the victory of Lewes that enabled the 
great Earl Simon to lay the foundations of our existing Consti- 
tion, by calling the representatives of the people to the national 
councils as guardians of the Commonwealth against the selfish- 
ness and feudal tyranny of the territorial lords. 


If few English counties have deserved, few have obtained, 
ampler treatment at the hands of those so-called local historians 
and antiquarians the importance of whose labours is now begin- 
ning to be adequately recognised, than the ancient See of Selsea 
and existing diocese of Chichester. The learning and industry 
of Lower, Dallaway, Cartwright, Longcroft, and many others, 
have thrown abundant light upon the history, lay and eccle- 
siastical, of the county where ampler and more instructive traces 
of the three conquests of this island are preserved than in any 
other tract of English land. In this literature, in the literature 
of English archeology indeed, the collections of the Sussex 
Archeological Society hold a high place, and the present pub- 
lication, edited by one of the ablest and most diligent of the 
many labourers in this fruitful field, merits the most cordial 
reception, more even as a contribution to English history than 
simply as an instalment of the local annals. 

Domesday Book—a book of doom indeed to our Saxon fore- 
fathers of the eleventh century—has no parallel in history. No 
conyueror ever found himself in the position of William, to whom 
fell practically the whole territory of England within less than 
half-a-dozen years of the day that saw the Norman keels beached 
on Pevensey Sands. A vifaccimento of the land system of the 
entire realm became a necessity, not merely, or even principally, 
for the purposes of the royal revenue, but to assure, on the one 
hand, the settlement of the conquerors; on the other, to main- 
tain the supremacy of their leader. The complicated Saxon 
tenures had to be replaced by the simpler feudal system, and 
the sovereignty to be established on a basis that made it 
a reality and not a fiction. The transition meant, and was, 
a revolution, as many of the Domesday entries show with a 
sort of silent eloquence. Boscham (Bosham), near Chichester, 
was taken by William himself indemesne. ‘ Earl Godwine held 
it,” Domesday tells us, adding,—“ In the time of King Edward 
[the Confessor], the whole manor was worth £10 ...... yet 
it returns [now] £50 burnt and weighed [i.c., true standard], 
which are equal to £65.” The difference represents the exactions 
of Norman tyranny. So of Pageham (Pagham) Hundred, 
which was held in demesne by the Archbishop (Odo), we read “ in 
the time of King Edward it was worth £40; yet (now) it returns 
£80.” Butthat, the Commissioners are forced to admit, “is teo 
heavy.” Odo also held Petchinge (Patching), which in the 
Confessor’s day vouched for twelve hides, but at the time of the 
Survey for a little over three hides only—the other nine had 
gone out of cultivation, doubtless for lack of men. Yet 
the assessment had been raised from £12 to £20; “but 
that,” is the regietful comment, ‘‘ could not be borne.” 
Such entries meet one on every page, dry official records of a 
whole people’s misery. Domesday, in fact, is nothing less than 
the record of a great robbery, the minute account of ill-gotten 
gains. Not a hide or yardland, we are told in the Saxon 
Chronicle, not an ox, cow, or hog, was passed over; the very eels 
were valued in the millponds, the porpoises in the river, the 
herrings in the sea, as material for taxation. The robbery done, 
it was no doubt wise, if not necessary, to ascertain the value of 
the booty, and we may, therefore, perhaps allow ourselves to 
admire the precision and rapidity with which the task was 
accomplished. But if we could only call back to life those who 
eight centuries ago knew of their own bitter experience what 
lay behind the letter of the record, what tales of destitute widows 
and starving orphans we should hear, what curses of landless 
men, what groans of farmer-folk subjected to the various 
exactions and tyrannies of contemptuous foreign lords! The 
whole county south of a line drawn from Titeherste (Chithurst) 
to Bodeham (Bodiam)—that is, south of the great forest 
of the Andredesleah, which to William, as to the earlier 
invaders, barred the march northwards—was divided among 
fifteen proprietors, lay and ecclesiastical, of whom only one was 
an Englishman,—one Eldred, who held or retained Epinges 
(Iping), a tenement of only four hides, perhaps 400 to 450 
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acres. The former holders were lucky if they were admitted 
to tenancies, where, under the double tyranny of King and 
Lord, they could continue to drag out a miserable existence. 
Many of the smaller folk became, no doubt, mere cottagers ; 
others, perhaps, were reduced to serfage, and some to slavery; 
and not a few, it cannot be doubted, were sold to dealers and 
exported over sea. It is easy to say that England was a 
gainer, on the whole, by the Norman Conquest. We do not 
know; all that we do know with certainty is that to it were due 
seven centuries of struggle with France, and almost as many 
centuries of difficulty and disaster in Ireland. 

Bosham, to which reference has already been made, is his- 
torically the most interesting corner of Sussex. The manor, 
which extended to Havant and Chichester, belonged to Godwine, 
and afterwards to Harold, and most of it is still in the hands of 
owners whose proprietorship is removed by but very few inter- 
vening conveyances from that of the last of the Saxon Kings. 
Bede tells us of a “ monasterium permodicum,” established there 
by one Dicul, “ monachus quidam de natione Scottorum,” as the 
Irish were then termed, before A D. 681. It is one of the only 
five places marked on the curious map attached to the Saxon 
Chronicle. From Bosham, Harold started on his fateful journey 
to Normandy, and on the point of embarkation prayed in the 
church of which the tower (topped by a later spire) still 
dominates the flat alluvial landscape. The scene is depicted on 
the Bayeux tapestry, with the legend, “ Harold Dux Anglor et 
sui milites equitant ad Bosham.” A perverse ingenuity has 
imagined a second and other church as the scene of this historic 
event, on the ground that the church delineated on the 
tapestry has no tower. But the Bayeux artist probably never 
saw Bosham, and was content to outline the mere conventional 
church the tapestry actually presents. For our part, at any 
rate, we scout the second chureh theory with indignation. A 
good deal more might be said about Bosham, but we must be 
brief. Its antiquity reaches far behind Saxon times. In A.D. 
43, Vespasian had a camp and probably a villa here. Under 
the Emperor Constantine, a basilica was built on the site now 
occupied by the church, and a portion of the basilica still remains 
included in the columns of the chancel arch. After Dicul, St. 
Wilfred, expelled from York, sought shelter on this tract of 
coast, and founded the See of Selsea, the precursor of the present 
See of Chichester, the ancient Regnum. Canute had a palace at 
Bosham, and his daughter was buried in the church, where 
her monument may still be seen. Bosham was one of 
the most important ecclesiastical establishments in Saxon and 
Norman England. It possessed 112 hides of land—a single hide 
was reckoned a full support for a church—and in the Con- 
queror’s time its possessions were assessed at the enormous 
yearly value of £300. A college was attached to the church 
from very early times, and was renewed by Bishop Warlewaste, 
of Exeter, in the reign of Henry I. The spiritual authority of 
Chichester was reluctantly acknowledged, and formed the 
subject of many bitter disputes up to the dissolution of the 
monasteries. Formerly the Archbishop of Canterbury possessed 
various manors within the diocese, which were known as 
** Peculiars,” and were only recently merged in the endowment 
of the See. It was from an Archbishop of Canterbury, by-the-by, 
that Godwineis said to have obtained the secular lands of Bosham 
by a fraud. Da mihi basiam (Boseam), he prayed the Primate, 
and on the Archbishop’s according the holy kiss, claimed the 
manor. We are surprised to find Lower quoting this rather 
feeble tale with what looks like a tacit approval. 


PROFESSOR MINTO’S NOVEL.* 
Tuts is a clever novel, but it is a novel without charm, since 
there is not a character in it which is likely to attract the 
reader. Moreover, the dialogue, though not deficient in skill, 
has the appearance in many instances of being spun out, in 
order to fill up the prescribed number of pages needed for three 
volumes. There is much that can be skipped without losing 
the thread of the story; neither does this padding throw light 
upon character. It may serve to show the author’s ability, 
but from the artistic point of view it is superfluous. However, 
The Crack of Doom has the great merit of being readable, and 
the additional merit, not to be despised in these days, of possess- 
ing a fairly well-constructed plot. And if the puppets brought 
upon Mr. Minto’s stage are sometimes wanting in verisimilitude, 
their movements are full of vivacity, and it can never be said 





*The Crack of Doom: a Novel. By William Minto, 3 vols. London and 
Edinburgh; W. Bluckwood and Sons, 1886, 





that they are dull. And now, without telling t 
story, we will try and bring before the reader 
points in it. 
Mr. Minto’s tale is pre-eminently a novel o 

some features of modern shliiay-abian othe - fay, re 
the Salvation Army—are described with much minuteness, 'T 
plot is founded on an absurdity. An old gentleman Min ‘i 
by name, a worthy shipowner of Norport, having the ted 
belief that the world is about to be consumed, belie 
astronomical observatory, in order that he may be alk 
warn people of the coming doom. He believes that comets 
are the instruments of the Divine wrath, and “had hopes of 
living to see the destruction of the world by fire.” A comet is 
discovered, and it was calculated that if there was no deflection 
it would actually hit the earth at the very time when the British 
Association had arranged to hold its annual meeting at Nop. 
port. Mr, Millerby’s younger son, Hugh, who is studying life 
in London, and preparing, as he supposes, for the career of a 
novelist, is also occupied in love-making, and is greatly attracted 
by the daughter of a celebrated Professor of astronomy. “ Grace 
Quickset had given him a very gentle refusal, for she was q 
gentle-hearted as well as a very beautiful girl, with soft, dark 
eyes and a sweet voice, and all the charm of the springtime in 
her opening womanhood.” Moreover, Grace’s father objected 
also, on the plea that although Hugh was independent, he had 
no purpose in life, for the shrewd man of science did not regard 
the project of novel-writing as a purpose :— 


0 much of the 
Some prominent 


me Don’t vex your kind little heart, Grace dear,’ he said, putting 

his fraternal arm fondly round her; ‘he won’t feel it long. He's ag 
cheerful as ever already. You know that your father would never 
advise you against your own good. I have lived longer than you, and 
know people better.’—‘ Yes, father; but you don’t know him,’ she 
replied in a plaintive tone. All the same, though it was agains$ her 
will, she could not help half believing.” 
The truth is that a certain Fanny Douglas, who called herself 
Grace’s friend, had resolved, by fair means or unfair, to gain 
Hugh herself; and Miss Quickset discovered that when with 
this intriguing young lady, Millerby did not look like a forlorn 
lover. Grace has another lover in Adam Napier; and before 
long appears from Austria a certain Count Ramassy, the most 
strongly drawn character in the tale. He assumes a mournful 
appearance, having, as he affirms, just lost a young wife, and 
endeavours to console his sorrow by winnivg Miss Quickset. 
The so-called “Count” is very clever, and having some know. 
ledge of astronomy, is received with great friendliness by the 
Professor and by his daughter, both of whom, by the help of 
the comet and of consummate address, he manages to deceive. 
For the reader discovers almost as soon as the “ Count” appears 
upon the scene that he is an impostor, and is, in fact, the brother 
of Mrs. Rorke, a grass-widow and celebrated novelist, who in 
her maiden days was woced by Hugh Millerby’s elder brother, 
Stephen. To play the part assumed by Ramassy in the presence 
of his mother and sister would be impossible except in a novel; 
and his daring speculations in the Money Market, due to the 
scare about the comet, are perhaps only credible in fiction. 
However, as Grace Quickset is the heroine of the story, we shall 
follow her fortunes, and be content with showing how the Count 
plays his part as her lover. When the Quicksets go to Norport, 
or rather to Slagsalve, the seaside resort of the busy Norport 
folk, Ramassy meets them there, and talks to Grace of having 
only half a heart to offer. There, too, arrives Adam Napier, a 
good-hearted fellow, eager to offer Grace a whole one. He has 
her father’s good wishes, but enters on his wooing apparently 
with more fear than hope. “It’s not so bad as hanging,” said 
the Professor, tickled by the desperate seriousness of the young 
man’s countenance. “I hope not,” he said, with another wry 
smile. “But the condemned man is generally fortified with 
a good breakfast.” ‘ Don’t unnerve me ‘with disagreeable 
parallels,” he said, with an effort to enter into the Professor's 
good-natured humour. “ Lead me to execution :”’— 

“Grace knew what he had come for as soon as she saw him, and 
was much more agitated than he when it came to the point. Her 
father’s wishes on the subject were we'l known to her, and duty urged 
her to say ‘ Yes;’ but inclination was not yet wholly subdued. The 
desire to remain free sprang up in her heart stronger than she had 
ever felt it before. She discovered, too, that the image of 
Count Ramassy—sad, intense, mysteriously impressive, fall of a 
strange vitality—stood between her and the more homely, everyday 
man who sat pleading before her and tried to take her hand. Hugh 
Millerby also came before her, with the earnest, disconsolate aspect 
he bad worn when last she saw him.” 

So Grace asks time for consideration, and it is agreed that she 
is to give Napier an answer in ten days. Meanwhile, the Count 
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~ bie chance, and opens the siege in the following strange 
tries Bis Her father and Ramassy are in a darkened room, pre- 
fashion. gic-lantern illustrations, and she is with them :— 


ing ma 
pons standing near the Count, who had more than once 


“ ee hand lingeringly as she handed slides to him from the 
zee pleased to be of service, when suddenly an arm was 
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- ae rest of the illustrations at the lecture, and went out. 

wold ant liberty might have offended the girl more if she had 
Sach @ fog rtage of a mother’s advice concerning the ways of 
ind tH > oo ce aces It was an insult; but then she remem- 
re Src des erately he looked when he spoke of his loneliness, and 
bed Saas softer colour. It seemed like the hurried, impulsive 
— man desperately in love. But if he was in love, why did 
oc go, as her other lovers had done? On the whole, however, 
ae disposed to find excuses for him.” 
Alittle later in the day, after a walk with her second lover, 
Napier, Grace has a letter from Miss Douglas, intimating the 
fckleness of her first lover, Millerby, upon which the young 
lady, in a tumult of feelings, and undeterred by her experience 
of the Count’s coarse mode of wooing, allows him to walk with 
her, and agrees to meet him again before breakfast on the 
following day ; and when he seizes the opportunity, and asks 
her to marry him without letting her father know, replies, “ I 
will tell you in a few days.” 

The reader, when he reaches this point in the novel, will pro- 
bably think that if Grace shouid fall a victim to the toils of the 
false Count, her punishment will not be wholly undeserved. 
Truly does Mr. Minto say that “Grace is only a woman with 
some of the failings of the more frivolous of her sex, and an 
imprudent love of playing with edged tools.” It should be 
added that she was only acting a part, though a risky one, and 
never meant to marry this lover without her father’s know- 
ledge. “But there was no harm in keeping the Count in 
suspense for a little, and seeing what he would do next.” If 
Miss Quickset is not a heroine, neither can it be said that 
Hugh Millerby gives any indications of being a hero. He 
makes a fool of himself by yielding to the manoeuvres 
of Miss Douglas; and he, too, the stern moralist may 
be inclined to think, deserves to suffer for so doing. Cer- 
tainly, Fanny Douglas’s account of him is more accurate than 
flattering: —“ Yes, I think he’ll do; I wish he had a little 
more fire. He is not a very strong man. But I think I may 
make something of him.” 

Enough perhaps has been said of a novel full of cleverness, 
and not without one or two scenes intended to be exciting. Yet 
they do not quicken the reader’s pulses, because, as we have 
said already, he is unable to care much for the fortune of any 
character that plays a part in the story. Professor Minto is a 
writer of great ability, but he is not likely, if we may judge 
from these pages, to make a successful novelist. 


A NOBLE LIFE.* 

TuE subject of this memoir was the eighth son of Ambrose 
Phillipps de Lisle, of Gracedieu and Garendon, and Mary, eldest 
daughter of the fourth Lord Clifford of Chudleigh, and one of 
sixteen children. We can quite believe his biographer when he 
says that his work has been a labour of love, for the character of 
Rudolph de Lisle was in many points an uncommon one, and 
also especially endearing. After he had fallen bravely at Abu 
Klea, people of all ranks and creeds, rich and poor, relations, 
friends, subordinates, ecclesiastics, sailors, soldiers, and civilians, 
seem to have vied with each other in expressing their admiration, 
affection, and regret ; while his commanding officer, Lord Charles 
Beresford, bears this high testimony :—‘‘ No work was too much 
for him, and no day too long for him, an] he was always cheery 
atthe end of it...... He was a good man in every sense of 
the word, a splendid officer, and a great loss to the service.” 

There is nothing very exceptional in a man’s being a devoted 
son and brother, a thorough gentleman, and a brave officer ; but 
when to these qualities are added an almost passionate love of 
duty, a deep-seated, unobtrusive piety that makes religion the 
moving influence in small things as in great, with moral courage 
to act up to a high standard regardless alike of hardship and of 
ridicule; when we see a man ready on all occasions to sacrifice 
himself and his predilections to others, and as pitiful for the 
weak and su ffering as he himself is strong,—we are justified in 
calling him a hero, even though to outward seeming he may be 


—— 
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simply walking in the same path as a large proportion of his 
fellow-countrymen. Such was the subject of this memoir. 

There was a chivalry and generosity about the boy even in 
his earliest years. Never known to tell a falsehood or even to 
practise a slight deception, he was always ready to forgive an 
offence against himself, and to atone for those committed towards 
others. For Rudolph had a hasty temper, and was by nature 
imperious. Once, when eight years old, having obliged the 
gardener’s little daughter to assist him in floating a little toy- 
boat, notwithstanding the child’s dread of approaching the water, 
he was exceedingly angry when she ran away ; but a day or two 
afterwards he made her a frank apology, and begged her to 
accept two oranges in sign of forgiveness. Mr. Oxenham gives 
two portraits of De Lisle, one taken as a middy, the other long 
afterwards in Lieutenant’s uniform, and both have the same 
sunny, bright expression, with a tinge of thoughtfulness, the 
reflex of a face one could thoroughly trust. His fancy for a sea- 
faring life, exhibited very early, did not, as so often happens, 
pass away as he grew older. At the age of ten, he writes 
to his cousin, Admiral Ryder, that he is “ tremendously anxious 
to be a sailor,” wants to know all about ships and the sea, 
and would very much like to be in a naval engagement. 
After a year at Oscott, he was placed, when not quite thirteen, 
at the Royal Naval and Military Academy at Gosport, where 
there were then ninety boys, and passed sixth for admission 
into the training-ship ‘ Britannia’ out of sixty-five candi- 
dates. At his final examination, he passed fifth out of fifty- 
six, and to his great joy became a Midshipman. His first 
experience of a sailor’s life was during a cruise round the world 
with the Flying Squadron, and he naturally much enjoyed his 
brief visits to innumerable places of interest, giving accounts of 
some of them in his boyish letters home. He next passed four 
years on board the ‘Cameleon,’ going out to South America to 
join her in the ‘ Himalaya.’ After this, he was appointed to the 
‘ Pallas,’ and went out to Maltato meet her in H.M S. ‘ Sultan,’ 
commanded by the Duke of Edinburgh, of whose amiability and 
courtesy he speaks in very warm terms. When the‘ Pallas’ 
was paid off, De Lisle was transferred to the ‘Shannon,’ and in 
her made an interesting cruise in the Pacific, and after one or 
two other changes, he joined his last ship, the ‘ Alexandra,’ 
on January 24th, 1883,and in August, 1884, made one of the ill- 
fated Gordon Relief Expedition, embarking upon it with all the 
ardour of his sanguine and adventurous spirit. 

Before touching upon that, the most interesting as it was 
also the closing period of De Lisle’s life, we must go back a little 
and look at him at certain other stages, and we shall always 
find him the same staunch, true-hearted young fellow, who never 
seemed to himself to be doing more than his simple duty, and 
would have been much surprised had he found that any one 
thought he deserved credit for it. Already in his schooldays 
he had shown his moral courage by never omitting to kneel 
night and morning and say his prayers, no matter what amount 
of derision he had to encounter, and at the same period had 
contrived to put an end to the evil conversation of his room- 
mates, of whom he was the youngest, by proposing that they 
should tell stories at night instead of talking, an idea which 
was received immediately with great favour; there are, however, 
we think, few midshipmen who would have dared to act as 
Rudolph did when, in the height of a storm during his watch, 
a mast with its sails was carried away. The affair was as 
creditable to the captain as to the young officer, and we will 
continue the account of it in Mr. Oxenham’s words :— 

“ Before the end of the watch the captain came up, and seeing 
what had happened was very angry, and asked the midshipman what 
he meant by having allowed such a thing to happen, and why he had 
not sent some one up to reef the sail. Rudolph replied: ‘I would 
not have dared to do it myself, and what I would not dare myself | 
would never ask another to do. It would have been at the imminent 
risk of a man’s life to attempt it, and a man’s life is worth more 
than a mast.’ The captain went away still fuming with anger, but 
in a short time returned and said to Rudolph : ‘ You were right and I 
was wrong; a man’s life is of more value than a mast, and I wish 
every one did like you—it would be far better.’ ” 

No wonder that the Bluejackets loved him! As another officer 
has said of him, he was not one to say “ do this” or “ do that ” 
without first showing how it was to be done. More than this, 
he knew how to win by forbearance. Having met with repeated 
insolence from a sailor who had taken an unmerited dislike to 
him, instead of reporting the man, he kindly represented to him 
that he was liable to be shot for disobedience, but that he bore 
him no ill-will, and would freely forgive him if he would amend; 





and this condact changed the refractory sailor into an attached 
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and obedient follower. Many more anecdotes of De Lisle might 
be given, but the reader must seek them for himself; we will 
only allow ourselves to mention his venturing into a burning 
house at the siege of Lima to rescue a canary about to perish 
in the flames. He opened the cage, and the bird flew out, but 
soon returned and nestled on his breast; he kept it with him, 
and brought it to England. 

Rudolph’s letters from the Nile, when one of the Naval 
Brigade, simple, unaffected, without a word of complaint during 
sickness and hardship, will be found of great interest, as also 
are some of his earlier ones, particularly that which gives an 
account of the ascent of Mount Meiggs, in Peru; but it is not 
from himself that we learn what he was. Others tell us of his 
intense love for his mother, of his tender attention to his father, 
of his devotion to friends and comrades ; they say that on the Nile 
his boat always went first, because his men were so much attached 
to him, and that when others could not manage the Canadian 
boatmen they would do anything for him. A likeness is said to 
have existed between his character and that of Gordon, of whom 
he was an ardent admirer; certain it is that, like him, he united 
fervent piety to great physical courage, and while he would read 
avd pray with his Catholic sailors, and even preach to them 
when there was no priest at hand, he was equally ready to lead 
them into the forefront of danger. He had a conviction that he 
should be killed in battle, and liked the idea. At Abu Klea, the 
brunt of the engagement fell on the Heavy Camel Regiment and 


the Naval Brigade, and De Lisle and his friend Pigott were of 


those in charge of the Gardner gun. They fell “ fighting like 
lions,” and their bodies were found almost side by side. Like 
his brother Everard at Delhi, he did not live to win the Victoria 
Cross, s) much coveted by both ; but his death was a fit ending 
to his short but noble life. He had but just completed his 
thirty-first year. 





FLORA MACDONALD.* 

On a wet Sunday morning, two men stood by the door of a 
ruined cottage in the sonth end of South Uist, in the solitude 
of a tenantless waste. The elder of the two men—a picturesque 
form anywhere—after contemplating the scene for a time in 
silence, heedless of the pelting rain, reverently lifted his hat, and 
allowing his grey locks to stream in the wind, knelt down and 
kissed the worn threshold-stone of the house where had been 
born, as he said, “a noble-hearted woman.” One would not 
have expected a canny Scot thus to express his feelings; but 
then Professor Blackie—for it was he—is no ordinary Scot, 
though a typical one in many ways. 

His companion on that occasion, the well known “ Inspector 
in the Highlands,” has chosen a less demonstrative and dramatic, 
but a still more effective way of showing his appreciation of 
the memory of Flora Macdonald. He has written an admirable 
memoir of the heroine, as he delights to call her, who, according 
to Dr. Johnson, bears “ a name that will be mentioned in history, 
and if courage and fidelity are virtues, mentioned with honour.” 
Mr. Jolly’s sketch is historically exact, and it is full of the local 
colour which previous biographies have lacked. 

In this unpretentious-looking cottage, with thatched roof, and 
containing only three rooms, Flora Macdonald was born in 1722, 
two years after the birth of Prince Charlie, to whom she gave the 
loyal fidelity of her warm Highland heart. Although her father 
was only “tacksman ” of the surrounding soil, Fionnghall, “ the 
Fair One”—the Gaelic equivalent of the English Flora—was well 
connected. Her father was distantly related to his chief, Clan- 
ranald, and her mother was the daughter of the minister of the 
parish. The father died, and her mother married Hugh Mac- 
donald, of Armadale, in Skye; but Flora, though only six 
years of age, preferred to remain with her brother Angus to 
going to the Isle of Mist with her mother. Her life was more 
or less a solitary one, and she was becoming a veritable Nature’s 
child, when, at the age of thirteen, she was adopted by Lady 
Clanranald, and brought up with her daughters. Here, at 
Benbecula, and at school in Edinburgh, she acquired those 
accomplishments the possession of which in after-years was to 
puzzle the Londoners. 

After she grew up to be a woman, her home was chiefly with 
the Clanranalds, at Nunton, in Benbecula,—the island of the 
Ben between the Fords. It is separated from North and South 
Uist by two strange fords. That on the north is three miles 
wide, and dangerous. That on the south is only one mile in 
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extent. Over it the Atlantic tides roll twice a day 
can drive across it when the tide is at the ebb. ere 

accounts in startling succession of the short but billions oe 
in the “ foolhardy drama of this last war in Britain —the li 
of the red standard at Glenfinnan on August 19th the 2 
siastic gathering of the clans, the bright entry into ‘Bainbe h 
the dashing victory at Prestonpans, the unparalleled march 
into the heart of England, the orderly and successful prs 
and the dire overthrow on blood-stain = 
16th, 1746.” 


Not only so, but nine days after Culloden, news reached th 
Clanranald household that the Prince, closely pursued b the 
red-coats, had landed in Benbecula from Moidart on the a 
land. What was to be done? The family were loyal to the 
Government, and yet they had kind Highland hearts, and fl 
for the young Prince, whom it was death to befriend, Never. 
theless, they determined to do so, but in a way which would rid 
the island of its dangerous visitor. Getting a boat’s crew 
together, they sent bim off to Stornaway, from which, ag a 
seaport, there was a better chance of escape to France, Not 
being able to get a ship at Stornaway, he once more came back 
to the island, hiding in a hut at Rossnish, its bleak easterly 
point, and glad to satisfy the cravings of hunger with the shell. 
fish found on the shore. He eventually found securer refuge 
in Glen Corrodale, and there he remained in safety for several 
weeks, though the Government soldiers were everywhere gp 
numerous that, as Flora Macdonald expressed it, “ not even a 
sparrow could escape without their knowledge and consent,” 


though you 


ed Drummossie on April 


Nevertheless, she determined to effect his escape. What was 
her motive? She was not a Jacobite. As she said afterwards 
to Prince Frederick, father of George IIT., she would have done 
the same for him had she found him in like need. She was not 
“in love” with him. It was simply that her woman’s heart was 
filled with commiseration for a brave and unfortunate man 
hunted to the death by his enemies. She matured her arrange. 
ments carefully. She obtained a passport from her step-father, 
who was in command of the guard. It permitted a passage to 
Skye for herself, a man-servant, and an Irish spinning-maid, with 
six of a crew. The Irish spinning-maid, by name Betty Burke, 
was none other than the Prince. In a night of furious storm, 
accompanied by thunder and lightning, and drenching rain, the 
boat was rowed over to Skye, the Prince helping to enliven the 
night with story and song. In the early morning they were 
fired at by the soldiers at Waternish, but not pursued, and in the 
afternoon they landed near Monkstadt, almost under the shadow 
of the weird Quiraing and the home of the Macdonalds, 
Leaving the Prince in hiding, Flora betook herself to her 
friends. Sir Alexander Macdonald was at Fort Augustus; but 
his wife, attended by the old factor, Kingsburgh, was at home 
and among the visitors was Captain Macleod, in charge of the 
Militia stationed at Uig, and several brother red-coats. It 
was not until their departure after dinner that she could 
break her momentous news. Refreshment was then sent to 
the Prince’s hiding-place, and arrangements made for their 
departure to Portree next morning. They managed to escape 
detection, though “the rough, long-legged slattern” of an Irish 
woman provoked the mirth of the country-folk, and no doubt 
the Prince’s management of his petticoats afforded himself and 
his friends considerable amusement, especially when they had 
some swollen stream to ford. They arrived in safety at 
Kingsburgh, the factor’s home on the shores of Loch Snizort. 
Here, feeling comparatively safe, they spent a merry night, the 
happiest, says Mr. Jolly, the Prince ever spent after Culloden. 
After the wearied ladies had retired, old Kingsburgh and the 
Prince consoled themselves with pipes and whisky-toddy, andit 
was not until the punch-bowl was broken in two that the Prince 
was induced to go to bed, the first bed he had slept in for many 
a night. 

Starting at morn next day, at a safe part of the road the 
Prince exchanged his petticoats for a Highland suit of Kings- 
burgh’s, and took farewell of the good old man. Accompanied 
by Flora and MacEachan, a tutor in the Clanranald family, 
who had been with them all along, they reached Portree at 
night, and were received by their friends, Captain Roy and the 
young laird of Raasay. Flora felt that her work was n0W 
over, and in a pouring rain took farewell of the man for 
whom she had risked so much. He presented her with a locket 
holding his miniature, and kissing her on the brow, expressed the 
hope that they would meet again at the Court of St. James’ 
It was not for some time after, that he was able to escape 
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acd meanwhile, his brave deliverer was arrested 
her part in the escapade. She was taken first to 
5 Tat Castle, and then to Leith Roads. There she 
_— wed to remain for some time, and though confined to 
ea ship, was visited by her friends and the hundreds who 
- aa ‘to see so brave a woman. When the troopship 
- > for London, it was amid a tremendously popular ovation. 
“4 Sli favour followed her to London. At first committed 
nae Tower, she was subsequently released as a prisoner on 
Ie, and spent a pleasant year in town, the lioness of the 
6 « Admiration of her dauntless deed knew no bounds, and 
Cin passed in a succession of receptions of all ranks, as 
by the Queen of Hearts. Even Royalty itself came to tender 
its homage to this charming rebel ; and high-born dames ex- 
essed themselves ‘ willing to wipe her shoes,’ ” Her appearance, 
os manners, her grace, her freedom from provinciality,—all 
attracted the admiration and homage of society, and gained 
her a reception which, as Dr. Chambers says, “ would have 
turned the heads of ninety-nine of a hundred women, of any 
age, country, or condition.” 
She was pardoned in ’47, returned to her Highland home, 
married three years afterwards Allan Macdonald, Kingsburgh’s 
gon, and settled at his farm, Floddigarry, in the North of Skye. 
On the death of the old factor, they went to live at Kingsburgh, 
ever to be associated with that eventful night; and there, in 
1773, Dr. Samuel Johnson found her,—“ a woman of soft features, 
gentle manners, and elegant presence.” 
7 Fad times came, and the family had to emigrate to America. 
There her husband took part in the war, and she for a time 
shared in the hardships of the campaign. In 17‘), she returned 
home, and on the voyage she and adventure were again to be 
no strangers. The ship being attacked by a French privateer, 
she insisted on remaining on deck, and while cheering the men, 
bad her arm broken. Her husband returning home, they settled 
once more at Kingsburgh, where she died at the age of seventy, 
on March 5th, 1790. She was wrapped in the sheet in which 
Prince Charlie had slept, and buried in the churchyard at 
Kilmuir, not far from the scene of her adventurous landing in 
Skye. 


to France ; 


THE MAGAZINES. 

Tux October magazines contain a great deal that will interest 
the serious reader. Jn the lighter sort of article, however, 
they are by no means strong. The writing of readable 
historical and literary essays seems fast becoming a lost art,— 
an art in which the imitations are worse than nothing, and only 
disgust by forcing a comparison, as does the modern Wedgwood 
or the modern Crown Derby. 

In the Nineteenth Century, Mr. Justice Stephen writes on 
“Prisoners as Witnesses.” The subject is handled with the 
learned Judge’s usual directness, sound sense, and literary skill. 
He points out how the provisions of the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act have placed the question in England beyond the limits 
of mere academic discussion, and have given Judges and counsel 
actual experience of the value of the evidence of prisoners. In 
thecourse of the last twelve months, Mr. Justice Stephen has tried 
agreat many cases“ in which prisoners were competent witnesses,” 
with the result that he has been confirmed in his former opinion 
that “ the examination of prisoners as witnesses, or at least their 
competency, is favourable in the highest degree to the adminis- 
tration of justice.” The object of the paper is to show by illus- 
trations from actual trials that the value of a prisoner’s evidence 
“is exactly like the value of evidence given by other witnesses.” 
Such is the main drift and scope of Mr. Justice Stephen’s 
paper. Probably only the serious reader will attack it. Yet, 
were he wise, the reader who looks for sensation, rather than 
instruction, would turn to the page that tells the murder of the 
farmer's son in a farmhouse on the loneliest moor in England, 
“near the place at which the five Northern counties closely 
approach each other.” He would find there an excellent pen- 
and-ink design for a sensational novel. Almost as good is the 
story of the two bands of poachers, one followed by the white 
dog and one by the red. Any one who has ever attempted to 
unravel the threads in a country labourer’s story when told 
under fear or excitement, and to sift the actual defence on which 
the man relies, will be struck by the shrewd and far-reaching 
comments on the struggles of such evidence, “ powerless to be 
born,” which Mr. Justice Stephen supplies. We may feel 
pretty certain that it is now only a question of time for prisoners 
In all cases to be allowed as witnesses. The experiment has 








answered well, and the present anomalies and inconsistencies— 
some of them due to no other cause than careless drafting—are 
too great even for English law, to be allowed to exist much 
longer. “Our Craftsmen” is a sensible, well-written article, 
pointing out the dangers run by our industries owing to the lack 
of technical training among English workmen, and urging that 
the deficiency should be supplied as soon as possible. Mr. Thomas 
Wright, who signs himself as “A Journeyman Engineer,” 
writes with force and insight, and has evidently thought 
carefully on the subject. His words are well worth tke 
attention of all—and we hope they are very many—who 
feel the importance of the question of technical education. 
If the leaders of the Gladstonian Party are wise, they will 
sternly suppress any further attempts on the part of Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre to explain their policy or to attack their opponents. We 
can imagine nothing more advantageous to the cause of the 
Unionists than a few more papers such as “ The Liberal Split.” 
If the article is to be taken seriously and regarded as a real 
representation of the temper, the principles, and the general 
attitude of the Home-rule Party, then indeed the last, the 
unfailing indications of a lost cause are present,—meaning- 
less complaints, querulous and spiteful upbraidings, hopeless, 
helpless asseverations of courage and honesty, and knock-kneed 
proofs that overwhelming defeat, if only looked at properly, 
means triumph and victory. The tone of “ The Liberal Split ” 
is all through that of the little boy who crams his fists into his 
eyes, and gasps out, his voice choked with sobs, “Come on! 
who’s afraid?” His antagonists do not generally regard 
his challenge as a sign of very great vigour, or, indeed, 
as showing any serious intention of renewing the contest. 
Yet, glad as we should be to think Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s 
paper representative, we cannot help feeling that most of 
his colleagues have a good deal more real fight left, though 
they do not cry “ Come on!” so loudly. It is hardly worth while 
to traverse “The Liberal Split” in detail, though almost every 
paragraph raises some point of controversy. Still, one or 
two of the most extraordinary may be noticed. Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre refers to the promises made by the Tory leaders that 
they would support those Liberal Unionists who voted against 
the Bill, and then declares:—‘‘ Such a course is hardly to be 
distinguished from a corrupt bargain.” Why is it more “a 
corrupt bargain” for Tories to promise their support to Liberal 
Unionists, than for the Parnellites to do so in the case of Glad- 
stonians ? The Unionist Party is made up of Tories and Liberal 
Unionists; yet, owing to some marvellous Constitutional law 
known only to Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, it is “a corrupt bargain” if it 
is arranged that both these sections of anti-Home-rulers shall be 
represented in Parliament. “It” (i.e., the corrupt bargain), he 
goes on to say, “could not be adopted by any one who had any 
respect for or a belief in representative government.” It is 
really too humiliating to find this sort of argument coming 
from Mr. Shaw-Lefevre. It is generally reserved for the secre- 
taries of the smaller caucuses. Worked out and put in a bolder 
form, it really comes to this. A Member does not represent a 
constituency, but a certain party in the constituency. If he is 
elected by one party, joined by a section of their usual opponents, 
then, although he may have polled two-thirds of the voters, he 
is nevertheless held not to represent the constituency, and to 
have aimed a deadly blow at representative government. 
Farther, Mr. Shaw-Lefevre questions the methods resorted to 
in the elections by the Liberal Unionist Committee. “ This 
Association,” he says, with pious horror, “ entered into 
direct communication with the leaders of the Tory Party, 
with a view to the defeat of Government candidates at 
the Election.” Of course it did. What did Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre expect that it would do? Did he think, when Mr. 
Arnold Morley and Mr. Schnadhorst sent candidates to attack 
even the most secure of the Liberal-Unionist seats, and 
took infinite pains to arrange contests and supply money 
for hopeless battles like those against Lord Hartington 
and Mr. Courtney, that the Spring Gardens Committee 
should have sat quietly down under such an onslaught? We 
are sure that Mr. Shaw-Lefevre does not intentionally lend 
himself to such political hypocrisy; yet we regret almost as 
much to have to take the alternative hypothesis, that he has 
allowed party egotism to pervert his judgment into positive 


silliness. When Mr. Shaw-Lefevre states the dreadful conduct 


of the Liberal Unionists, and then tells us gravely “it is difficult 
to understand” how they could have been so wicked, it is almost 
impossible to restrain a smile. 
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The Fortnightly Review contains one article of very con- 
siderable interest—that on “The Condition of Kerry,” by Mr. 
John Verschoyle. The writer seems to be a close observer, 
and to be possessed by no instinctive dislike of Ireland 
or the Irish. No doubt his sympathies are strongly anti- 
Parnellite; but this does not seem to have prevented him from 
hearing the other side. He explains how Kerry is, for moral as 
wellas geographical purposes, divided into a highland and a low- 
land country; how, in the mountains, the holdings are those 
little cottier-tenancies of £5 or £10 a year rent out of which 
only the barest subsistence can be made even in the best of 
years and when the landlord is indulgent; but how, in the 
fertile, rich, meadow lowlands, the farms are large, yield a great 
deal of the best produce, and are held by men of substance. 
Strange as it may seem, it is not among the miserable, half- 
starved cottiers, but among the occupiers of therich grazing-lands, 
that the National League has obtained its hold, and that outrages 
are socommon. Of the richness and fertility of the disturbed dis- 
tricts, and of the farms which, to use a local expression, are worth 
shooting a man for, an interesting account is given. Apparently, 
Kerry land is the very ideal of dairy-land, though bad cultiva- 
tion and the absence of draining do not allow proper advantage 
to be taken of the very favourable natural conditions. It is 
impossible here to summarise this interesting and valuable 
paper, but we strongly advise our readers to study it for them- 
selves. Apparently, the deliberate and terrible persecution 
inflicted on the Curtin family by the National League since 
Miss Curtin committed the unpardonable crime of attempting 
to protect her father’s life, is, from the Parnellite point of view, 
bearing excellent fruit. When a respectable farmer is asked why 
he does not give evidence, or offer resistance to the moonlighters, 
the reply is,—“ Look at what the Curtins got! Would you have 
me dig my own grave?” It is curious to notice that the cessation 
of outrage often means not an improvement in a district, but a 
deterioration in the observance of the law of the land. Out- 
rages are employed to establish the reign of terror of the League. 
When obedience has once been established, and no one any 
longer dares to transgress its orders, the reason for moonlighting 
ceases. ‘“ Concession to the Celt” is a contribution to the Irish 
controversy from the penof Mr. George Meredith. The incapacity 
of the man of letters, when he engages in political discussion, 
ever to hit the nail on the head, or, indeed, even to bring the 
hammer square down on the ground, is as curious as it is general. 
Neither to hit nor miss fairly, but to flourish the hammer round 
andround in the air, is his iavariable attitude in dealing with such 
questions. Mr. George Meredith is no exception, and his great 
powers of thought and style are lost in his inability to get his 
hammer into contact with anything substantial. Mr. Sidgwick 
and Mr. Henry Hucks Gibbs contribute papers on “ Bi- 
metallism.” The latter’s treatment of his subject — one 
peculiarly difficult of explanation—is plausible. His method 
of showing that bimetallism is not an attempt to fix the price 
of anything by Act of Parliament, is extremely good, and 
makes his paper a distinct advance on the usual bimetallic 
style of argument. He avers that bimetallism is not fixing the 
price of silver, but simply making silver legal tender as well as 
gold—which, however, looks very like fixing the price of silver 
as measured in gold. The “pound” is a distinct measure of 
value for all exchanges. ‘The bimetallists propose that the 
question, “ What is a pound ?” shall be met by two answers,— 
one, that a pound is 123} grains of gold; the other, that a 
pound is 1,893} grains of silver; and that either shall measure 
values and discharge debts. Beyond this the State will not 
require to go, but will be content to have fixed a double con- 
current standard of value which the public may use indifferently 
as money. Mr. Gibbs does not flinch, he tells us, from the ordeal 
of putting out his argaments before the Royal Commission, 
though he insinuates that his opponents will break down 
when the test of examination is applied tothem. At any rate, 
the bimetallist arguments are not likely to lose force and weight 
if Mr. Gibbs expresses them. 


In the Contemporary Review, Mr. Goldwin Smith publishes 
an interesting essay on “ Bunyan.” If the author of the enchant- 
ing “ Lectures on Pym, Cromwell, and Pitt,” has lost some of 
his vigour and enthusiasm, he has at any rate preserved intact 
his sympathy with and love for the political ideal of the Puritans. 
One so well read in the history of the Commonwealth, and so 
practised in literary and historical controversy, as Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, finds very little difficulty in showing the singular 
infelicity of Sir Henry Maine’s application of the term “ irre- 


concileable” to Cromwell. He forgets Bunyan, howey 
gives us four or five pages of excellent criticism of 

position. Sir Henry Maine’s mistake (and the more one think 

of it, the larger grow the dimensions of the blunder) jg 8 
curious illustration of the neglect with which the histor " 
the Great Rebellion is treated in England. Though mach 

the most interesting period of English history, other than 
what is quite modern, it is never thought necessary Pec 
man of cultivation to know any of the details of the histo ; 
of that epoch. Mr. Charles Williams’s article on « Alexander} 
of Bulgaria,” in the same magazine, is an interesting sketch of 
recent Bulgarian history, but gives little in the way of neq 
facts. Another article of mark is Mr. Alfred Harris's account 
of the technical schools of Wiirtemburg. 

The National Review has not this month managed to secure 
any article of special prominence. A good opportunity for g 
really delightful historical article is missed in “Women of 
Indian History.” There is hardly anything in the annals of the 
world for wildly romantic interest like the life of the Begum 
Sumrov; yet the writer manages to tell the incidents without an 
approach to firing his reader’s imagination. Lord Lytton 
appears with a translation, or rather paraphrase, of the “Pay. 
vigilium Veneris.” Like all Lord Lytton’s verse, there ig 
certain fluent melody, but a melody always in danger of being 
spoiled by some vulgarity of thought or style. 

Oddly enough, Maemillan’s Magazine contains a translation 
of the same poem. Here the style is less florid, but marred by 
a certain affectation of manner. On the whole, Macwmillay’s 
Magazine keeps up the high character for light reading, combined 
with good literature, which its present elitor has given it. The 
best paper of the ten is Mr. Goldwin Smith’s “ England Revisited.” 
Mr. Pater’s “ Denys l’Auxerrois ” is, of course, well written; but 
there is a sort of affectation and caprice, yet without real lightness 
of touch, that makes it just a little tiresome. “ Prose Poems” deals 
with the melody of prose under certain conditions, and serves 
the writer to make some very charming allusions and quota. 
tions. ‘“ My Success in Literature” is, what is, alas! too rare in 
magazine writing, a very amusing paper. We shall not, how. 
ever, act as tasters for our readers, for they will, we are sure, 
prefer to have a light and delicate vintage kept unopened. 

Blackwood does not contain any article requiring special 
notice, though Mr. Laurence Oliphant, in his reminiscences, is 
both amusing and instructive. 


er, while he 
Cr Omwell’s 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

York Plays. The Plays performed by the Crafts or Mysteries of 
York, on the Day of Corpus Christi, in the Fourteenth, Fifteenth, 
and Sixteenth Centuries. Edited, with Introduction and Glossary, 
by Lucy Toulmin Smith. (Clarendon Press.)—This book is, 
in all respects, in the very best style of the Clarendon Press 
ssues; we are presented, in a handsome octavo volume, with 
a most valuable contribution to English literature. The plays 
are “now first printed from the unique manuscript in the 
library of Lord Ashburnham.” It is impossible to read any page of 
the learned introduction, extending over some seventy pages, without 
being impressed with the very high qualifications that the editor has 
brought to the formidable task, and the thoroughness and zeal with 
which she has applied them. Everything of interest connected with 
the plays and their performance is treated of with the same care 
and mastery, from the “ Pedigree and Description of the Manu 
script,” to the “ Music” which accompanied them, and which is 
reproduced in modern notation in three plates. The introduction 
is enriched by a ‘ Comparative Table of English Cycles of Religious 
Plays,” and a “ List of Places and Plays in Great Britain.” 
The York cycle forma an important contribution to our stock of 
Mystery Plays; it is, “as a whole, the most complete English collec 
tion, the only known full text, that we are sare was played by the 
crafts at the Corpus Christi festival.” The date of their composition 
is not known, but the editor believes that it may “safely be set a8 
far back as 1340 or 1350, not long after the appearance of the 
‘Cursor Mundi.” She further remarks that it is impossible not to 
be struck with the general resemblance, in subject and arrangement, 
between that great poem and these plays. She records her opinion 
that “an open-minded perusal of them will be enough to rebat the 
ignorant sneers that have been made (by Oliver, Warton, and others) 
against the earnestness or the capacity of the original dramatists of 
this order,’ and brings forward some evidence in favour of her 
opinion that “the value of the religious plays and players in leading 
up to what is called ‘the regular drama’ has not yet, perhaps, bee 





fully recognised.” The text, which has evidently been prepared with 
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atest care, has the advantage of having had the proof-sheets 
seg by Professor Skeats; while acknowledgments are made to 
ete B. Murrey, editor of the ‘‘ New English Dictionary,” for 
Dr. Je assistance with the glossary, and to Dr. Richard Morris for 
-— nthe language. No student will be disposed to call in 
ee oe aliet't belief “that this interesting relic of our early 
es and social life is now presented in a trustworthy and 
intelligible form,” and every reader will be grateful “that he is 
enabled by these pages to call up a life-picture of the art and litera- 
ture so essentially a product of the people, maintained by means of 
he old English gild-spirit.” The work will doubtless become the 
p ote edition of the York Miracle Plays. 

Transformed ; or, Three Weeks in a Lifetime. By Florence Mont- 
gomery. (Bentley.)—By the help of large type, and by breaking up the 
text into short paragraphs, Miss Montgomery has succeeded in pro- 
ducing a volume of three hundred and fifty pages W hich may be easily 
read through in an hour. The tale is of the slightest texture; but the 
little hero, Gillie, is a delightful child, whose influence upon a selfish, 
worldly-minded uncle, reminds us of the change produced in Silas 
Marner by the startling discovery ofa golden-headed baby on the floor 
of his cottage. Mr. Ramsay, who had spent his life in the acquisition 
of wealth, finds out, under Gillie’s unconscious guidance, that he has 
a conscience and a heart ; and the way in which the weary old man, 
who has lost all power of enjoyment, puts himself in the child’s hands 
in order to learn the secret of his joy, is described with much felicity. 
The boy lives in a world of imagination, which Uncle Ramsay is 
unable to enter, and he is beyond measure perplexed at the trifles 
which give the little fellow contentment. While he is lamenting the 
neglected condition of his estate, which he had never cared to visit 
until forced to do so by ill-health, Gillie thinks it is “such a lovely 
place,” because there is nothing to spoil; and as they come upona 
neglected spot, the child whispers in a iuw voice :— 

“‘Jt’s the Land of Sarprises.’—‘ The Land of Surprises !’ repeated 

the mystified John Ramsay.—‘ Yes; hush! you mustn’t speak loud, 
for fear of disturbing them.’—‘ Disturbing who *’ exclaimed his uncle. 
—'The hens, you know,’ said Gillie. ‘ You never know when you 
may come upon one sitting on her nest. You find new-laid eggs in 
every sort of odd place,—sometimes two, sometimes a whole nestfal. 
It is so exciting. All the hens have names after the places they lay 
in. Do you see that big black hen walking along? That’s Mrs. 
Stapleton. She lays her eggs in the stable Hush !” he suddenly 
interrupted himself, excitedly. ‘Look! here comes Lady Henrietta 
Loftus’ —‘ Lady who ’’ echoed Mr. Ramsay, gazing alarmed about 
him.—‘Lady Henrietta Loftus,’ repeated the child. ‘Here she 
comes! She’s just laid an eg¢!’—‘ Bless my soul!’ exclaimed the 
bewildered man.” 
And as this lady arranged her domestic affairs in the loft, Mr. 
Ramsay was forced to follow his guide up a rickety ladder, 
while Gillie, lying flat above, and looking through the trap-door, 
called out, ‘Come along, Uncle John; you’ve no idea how jolly it is !” 
Mr. Ramsay, having had a bad report of a footman, asks Gillie what 
sortofa man he is? To which the boy replies that he is a kind man, 
who will do anything in the world for anybody :— 





“*Do anything for anybody ?’ he repeated; ‘now what kind of 
things ?—‘ Ob, well!’ answered Gillie, ‘he’ll cut a face out of a 
turnip for you if you wanted one, or give you a ride on his back. 
He would, reel, Uncle John. And then he’s not a bit fussy, don’t 
you know. —‘ Fussy!’ repeated Uncle John; ‘now, how do you 
mean? In what way }’—‘Oh! well, I mean, don’t you know, that 
even if he’s right in the middle of cleaning his plate, he’ll leave it all 
tocome and have arace with you. He'll let the bell go on ringing 
aud ringing if you’re blowing soap-bubbles with him, or having a 
game of single-wicket in the yard. ‘‘ Let them ring,” he’llsay. Oh! 
he is a jolly man, is Edward. He must be nice and kind, musn’t he, 
Uncle John?” 

The moral of the story, it is scarcely necessary to say, is excellent ; 
bat it would be more effective if Miss Montgomery would avoid 
moralising, 

The Literature of Local Institutions. By George Laurence Gomme, 
FS.A, (Eliot Stock.)—This little volume will be found invaluable 
to the student who wishes to investigate a subject hitherto much 
neglected. The great historians tell us little of local institutions, and 
yet it is obvious that on these the life of a nation is largely dependent. 
Legal authorities and writers on constitutional history allude, no 
doubt, frequently to local government, but it is remarkable that we 
owe to a foreigner the most complete work upon this important 
branch of study. Mr. Gomme, whose cherished wish it has long been 
to write a book on the subject which for many years has been his 
study, presents in this manual the sources to which he is indebted 
for his knowledge, With great brevity he writes about the shire, the 
hundred, municipal government, guilds, the manor, the township and 
parish, and gives elaborate lists of the books he has consulted in 
his researches. The euthor deserves to be thanked by every student 
for this generous use of his materials. He has won a domain for him- 
self, and now asks any person who chooses to take possession of it. 
No one, however, could occupy it more worthily than Mr. Gomme, 
and it is to be hoped he will be able before long to exercise his rights 
43 the lord of this manor. 








Loudon: a Sketch of the Military Life of Gideon Ernest, Freiherr 
von Loudon, sometime Generalissimo of the Austrian Forces. By 
Colonel G. B. Malleson, C.S.I. (Chapman and Hall.)—This is the 
companion-volume to “ Frederick the Great ”’ in the series of ‘ Mili- 
tary Biographies,” ‘‘the two Lives presenting the opposing aspects of 
the Seven Years’ War.” The series is designed to “‘form a set of 
critical biographies, illustrative of the operations and the art of war, 
by military writers of distinction, whose competence can be accepted, 
the aim at the same time being to be both popular and scientific.” 
The author has no doubt written the Life in such a way as to make 
it very interesting for the general reader. He adduces a very weighty 
consensus of opinion, including that of the great Frederick himself, 
as to Loudon’s military genius, which he classes in the first rank. 
The grounds on which he assigns him this high place, we leave to the 
judgment of military critics. To the non-military reader of history, 
Loudon’s name will have been overshadowed—or, rather, obscured— 
by that of his superior officer, Daun, although to Loudon belongs 
the glory of Frederick’s crushing defeat at Kanersdorf, from 
which only a Frederick could recover. Wherever Loudon was 
pitted against the King, he is pronounced to have proved himself his 
equal in strategy. If Loudon’s arrangements had been carried out at 
Liegnitz, it should have been, it seems, a crowning victory instead of 
a reverse; and the unprofessional reader will probably be satisfied 
that if Loudon had had ‘he supreme command instead of Daun, the 
result of the war might very well have been different. Frederick, 
when talking over its events in after-years, said,—'' We all of us 
made mistakes, except my brother Ienry and Loudon.’ Loudon 
started in life as a soldier of fortune, and, before joining the Army of 
Austria, had unsuccessfully offered his services to Frederick. “He 
adds another proof of the truth of the axiom that a great General is 
born, not made. He had had no scientific education, no special 
training.” “In person, resembling in this respect almost all the 
great Generals of the world, he was short, measuring under five feet 
six.’ His general character was of the highest type, simple and 
modest. To quote the words of another biographer:—* All his 
thoughts were lofty ; self-love was always absent; his character was 
such that every man was bound to honour it; in the loftiest sense of 
the term, he was a man.” On his death-bed, he “who for half a 
century had been the sword and the shield of the House of Hapsburg,” 
said :—‘‘ Providence raised me from the dust to a yrreatness which I 
never sought. I have always only tried to do my duty.” The life is 
accompanied by a portrait and four maps. 


A Tour Round tre World. By George E. Baum. (Triibner and 
Co.) —Within the compass of this volume there is packed a great deal 
of information, of a kind which would render the book an exceedingly 
useful travelling-companion for persovs bent on doing what Mr. Baum 
has done. It is hardly to be expected that even a globe-trotter of 
genius should now be able to give us novelty in a book of travel; in 
its superficial aspect at least, almost everything about the countries 
of the earth is known; but what one knows one does not always 
remember, and it is pleasant and serviceable to have at hand a 
book of this kind, simply and unaffectedly written. Mr. Baum’s 
work bears the marks of haste, and he is occasionally inaccurate, as 
for instance, when, in the few pages devoted to Ireland, he speaks 
of “The Meeting of the Waters,” sung by Moore, as to be seen at 
Killarney, and describes “ Lord Cavendish’’—meaning Lord Frederick 
Cavendish—as the “ predecessor ” of Earl Spencer. LHe-has also been 
taken in by the sham Dickens reminiscences in which our Trans 
atlantic visitors delight, and recounts with joy a visit to the fraudu- 
lent Old-Curiosity Shop which imposes upon his compatriots only. 
The chapter devoted to Paris is cleverly done; a great deal of 
information of the most useful kind is contained in it. The travellers 
seem to have followed the beaten track, visiting the capital cities of 
Europe only, but doing their tourists’ work with intelligent conscien- 
tiousness. There is very little personal adventure in the book—a 
difficulty with a Bedouin tribe in the vicinity of the Dead Sea is the 
most important example—and the spirit in which it is written is 
pleasant. The two-years’ tour recorded in these pages was evidently 
a very enjoyable one, and the record of it is reading as bright and as 
easy as a collection of facts about places can be made. 


Teresa Itasca, by Avery Macalpine (Chatto and Windus), is a 
collection of three stories, the style of which may be fairly enough 
summed up in a sentence from the first :—‘‘ The air seems to palpi- 
tate with overcharged intensity, and a great oppression encompasses 
everything.” If Mr. Macalpine had been a little less bent on being 
impressive, and above all, on being sombre, he would have succeeded 
better. As itis, we like most the last, slightest, and brightest of these 
three stories. We should say, indeed, that Mr. Macalpiue himself places 
most value on “Teresa Itasca,” which gives the title to his volame, and 
which is the story of a hapless Mexican girl, who finds that the man 
she is married to is already married. Teresa’s story is indeed a 
tragedy, but yet Mr. Macalpine appears to make its close unnecessarily 
repulsive. There is a certain power in his style which, however, 
would tell much better were it allied with simplicity. 
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In spite of an affected title and an over-ambitious commencement, 
A Lily Maid, by William George Waters (Hurst and Blackett), isa 
decidedly strong story of the kind known in playwright circles as 
“domestic melodrama.” There are pretty river scenes, and there is 
at least one pretty girl to enliven them. Then we have a bad mother, 
and a good son, and a disloyal friend, and a hale old Radical of a school 
that must be now nearly extinct. Mrs. Wade, the bad mother, and 
Mortara, the faithless friend, conspire to abduct and ruin Jenny, the 
pretty girl, who is beloved of Gervais Wade, who, by the way, 
turns out to be her own cousin. The abduction succeeds so far. But 
Jenny escapes from Mortara, makes her way back to her friends, and as 
Mortara, in trying to follow up disloyalty with murder, gets drowned 
for his pains, all ends well. There is plenty of action in the story, 
the scene of which is moved from a typical English village to Nice, 
and Mr. Waters treats his readers to plenty of scenery, and also to 
plenty—but not too much—of Charles-Kingsleyan politics and 
preaching. Altogether, A Lily Maid is a successful, well-written, 
and promising story. 


In Letters of Gold. By Thomas St. E. Hake. (Hurst and 
Blackett.)—This novel can be cordially recommended to all who 
love what may be termed wholesome sensation. The plot is well 
constructed and well sustained ; the domestic scenes in it are lightly, 
bat rather happily sketched; and there are only two volumes of it. 
Sir Michael Valroy, the villain of In Letters of Gold, is a big, bad, 
black man, who elopes the first instance with the wife 
of a city magnate, and in the second with the daughter of 
that magnate’s clerk. The former unfortunate woman is lost 
sight of; but the latter, whom he marries only to desert, 
supports herself by singing. Her elopement, and the concealment 
of her marriage, make a drunkard of her father, John Wildrake. He is 
intoxicated through a volame, and only sobers up in the end to murder 
his son-in-law. Matters are complicated by the fact that Sir Michael 
Valroy’s younger brother Roger is in love with Marion Aldershaw, the 
daughter of the city magnate whose married happiness has been 
blasted by Sir Michael, and who is, besides, bent on her becoming a 
countess ; and it takes a good —indeed, an incredible—number of deaths 
to make Roger and Marion happy, and at the same time to gratify the 
social ambition of Marion’s father. The comic element needed in astory 
of this kind is sapplied, and not in excess, by Cheadle, a dramatist, and 
Nedlicott, his manager, whose affair of the heart with Kate Suowby, 
the daughter of Mr. Paul Aldershaw’s manager, is of that pleasant, 
domestic kind which used to be, and it may be hoped still is, popular 
with Eoglish middle-class readers. Me. Hake sketches lightly, and 
yet humorously, the interior of a Discussion Foram. Altogether, In 
Letters of Gold, though not a great or powerful novel in any sense, is 
yet pleasant reading, and is carefully written. 

Fatal Bonds. By Richard Dowling. (Ward and Downey.)— 
Although Mr. Dowling canuot, like the dramatist beloved by Charles 
Lamb, “ move a horror quickly ’’—that is hardly possible in a three- 
volume novel—he can make his characters play at melodramatic hide- 
and-seek at least as well as any of his contemporaries. And certainly 
Lonise Rabatin, alias Hortense Larembert, alias Mrs. Edward 
Maxwell, alias Mrs. John Fairfax, the passionate French heroine of 
Fatal Bonds, proves quite as nimble and ingenious as any of Mr. 
Dowling’s previous creations. In the very first chapter, she 
has to hide behind a screen in the studio of Mr. John Fairfax, 
whom she subsequently marries, to escape being brought face to face 
with Mr. Edward Maxwell, to whom she is already married ; and she 
cuts from its frame a picture of herself for which £309 has been 
offered, that she may escape identification. This is but a foretaste 
of what follows. Louise’s life, which, for a time at all events, 
mars two other lives with which it is connected, is one long series 
of subterfuges, escapes, attempted suicides, and the like, until she 
makes a severance of “ fatal bonds”’ by means of a dagger given her 
by her senior husband. Violent, unscrupulous, leading what she 
herself terms a “codeless’’ life, this woman yet inspires a certain 

amount of pity, especially at the close of her story, when she un- 
bosoms herself of her misery to the common friend of the two unfortu- 
nate men whom she has married. The pity of her story nearly over- 
powers the scandalous immorality of it. There is undoubtedly, also, 
great skill exhibited in Lonise’s devices, abortive as they are, to get rid 
of the man whom she detests, and to get at the man whom, after her 
irregular fashion, she loves. There are some preposterous impro- 
babilities in Mr. Dowling’s plot,—in particular, Louise’s having 
a legacy of £5,000 left to her, and her attempting to buy off her 
legal husband. As is frequently the case with Mr. Dowling, some of 
his minor sketches are really well drawn. Particularly good are 
Nanette, Louise’s loyal foster-sister and friend, and Tim Flanagan, 
Fairfax’s equally faithful Irish retainer. We are pleased to note, 
also, that Fatal Bonds is superior in the minutize of style to some 
previous works from the same somewhat too indefatigable pen. 
Readers who prefer a strong tragedy to a mere love-story may be 
recommended to read Fatal Bonds. 
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in Old Iniquity, by Phoebe Allen (Sonnenschein), 
with simplicity and care, and the different ¢ 
perhaps with the exception of the hero-lover, who ig little 

than a walking-gentleman of the most stagey description tet 
air of reality about them. Mrs. Grey, the conceited but not an 
bad-hearted woman who adopts Elizabeth Lawrence, is a we y 
example of the woman who thinks herself perfectly compel 
form the minds of others, while her own is altogether Undiscipli to 
Elizabeth herself is in every sense an admirable sketch,—an — 
hearted but proud-spirited girl; and her friend and Soverne; = 


but it is Written 
haracters ig “te 


Fuller, is also well drawn. As for Mr. Richard Smith, Pr 
“Old Iniquity,” he is as thorough-going a trickster, swindle, aa 


blackguard as any man who has passed threescore-and-ten can well 
be. His love-making is perhaps a trifle too Quilpish, We do not 
remember to have heard of the author of Old Iniquity before 5 bat we 
should say that she will do not perhaps great, but Certainly goo 
things in the future. 

Leaves from St. Augustine. By Mary H. Allies. Edited by T. W 
Allies. (Burns and Oates.) —Miss Allies has done a service of mar 
value to a considerable class of readers. The growing demand for 
such sketches of eminent men and women as we have in Mr, Morley’g 
volumes of English classics, or in the ‘ Eminent Women Series” 
indicates a certain taste and capacity among English readers to 
which the volume before us is well suited. Many who do not read 
Latin, or do not read it with facility, and to whom gnch books 
as Hurter’s “QOpuscula Patrum” are comparatively useless, yj] 
give a cordial welcome to Miss Allies’s well-chosen and carefully 
rendered extracts, as giving them within a short compass ineang of 
direct insight into one of the greatest minds of Christian antignity, 
A word of praise is due to the order of the selections. The firs, 
part, consisting of extracts illustrative of Augustine’s personality and 
daily life, is an excellent key to the rest, a8 introducing the reader 
to the man, and giving a personal interest to the sequel. The later 
chapters are oa “ Doctrine in Daily Life,” “The Kingdom of Oar 
Lord on Earth,” and sketches of the happiness of the blessed after 
death, In the closing section on “ Eternal Life,” we note a warning 
which is as much in season in the nineteenth century as ia the early 
Church :—‘‘ Let no man, brethren, ask, in a perverse refinement of 
subtlety, what bodies in the resurrection of the dead will look like, 
. If you ask what [the future | life will be, who among us can 
answer the question? It will be the Angels’ life; whosoever is able 
to show you the life of the Angels will be able to explain that futare 
state. ..... Butif the Angels’ life be hidden, let no one seek to 
see more, lest he mistake his own imaginings for the real svlution,” 


The Great Western Mystery ; or, From the Caucasus to the “ Caucus,” 
By J. Manners Romanis. 3 vols. (I. V. White and Co.)—There is 
a great deal of clever writing in this book, but we do not thiuk ita 
successful novel. ‘The plot is its worst part. Among its best may 
be reckoned one or two powerful scenes in which the heroine is 
concerned ; the first three chapters, the scene of which is laid in 
the Caucasus, are so good that the reader may be tempted to regret 
that the tale or its hero ever migrated from those regions. 

The Favourite of Fortune. By Ella Curtis (‘Shirley Smith”), 
(Wurst and Blackett.) —This is essentia!ly a pretty story. We do 
not mean by saying so that it is meek and mild, or merely senti- 
mental, but that it has grace and engagingness. The plot is nota 
very strong one, and the author’s law is dubious; she should have 
had a sound opinion on that Trevannion entail; but her lovers are 
much more important, and they are all that can be desired,— 
ardent, disinterested, constant. The author is a shrewd observer, 
and has a good deal of humour. There are some clever character 
sketches in the story; the Vandeleurs and Mr. Arkwright among 
the number. The effect on a pure, proud, lofty nature of a sudden 
change of fortune is admirably conceived in the case of Valentine, 
the heroiue of this pleasant novel. 
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LIFE 








ATIONAL PROVIDENT 
at INSTITUTION, 
Established 1835, 
for Mutual Life Assurance. 
Paid-in Claims, £6 500,000, 
Profits declared, £3.400,000, 
Funds, £4,180,000. 
Endowment Assurances granted on exceptionally 
favourable terms Profits, five years to 1882, 
£514,676. Next Division, 1887, in which all insuring 
previously will participate. 
48 Gracechurch Street, London. 
TO ALL INVESTORS, 
HE STANDARD 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
(Established over 69 years ago), 
possesses Invested Funds to the amount of 6} millions 
sterling, and has an Annual Revenue of £900,000. — 
Policies granted for large or small sums, making 
provision for retirement in old age or death. 
Annuities also granted on favourable terms. 
London: 83 King William Street, E.C., 
and 3 Pall Mall East, S.W. 
AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON, 
Instituted 1823, 
Assets on December 31st, 1885... £5,248,223 
Income for the Year 1885...... 438,476 
Amount Paid in Claims to Dec. 31st, 1885 14,536,593 
Reversionary Bonus allotted for the Fiv 
Years ending Dec. S3lst, 1884.............seceeree 690,946 
Reversionary Bonuses hitherto allotted ... 6,889,937 
The Expenses of Management, including Commis- 
sion, are about 44 per cent. of the Income, 
The limits of free travel and residence have been 
largely extended, and rates of extra premium reduced. 
Loans granted on seenrity of Policies, Life In- 
terests, Reversions, and Borough and County Rates, 
as well as on other approved securities, 
Life Interests and Reversions are purchased. 
Claims paid immediately on proof of death and 
title. 
Commission allowed to Solicitors and others on 
Assurances effected through their introduction, 
Prospectns and Form of Proposal sent on appli- 
cation to the ACTUARY. 
NION BANK of AUSTRALIA. 
LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 
Paid-up Capital £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund 980,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 days’ sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

INSCRIBED STOCK DEPOSITS are also received, 
bearing interest payable half-yearly at the rate of 4 
per cent. per annum, and transferable by ordinary 
transfer deed. Stock Certificates are issued. Such 
Deposits are repayable at the option of the Bank only, 
and on its giving twelve months’ previous notice to 
the holders. In the event of repayment being made 
on or after January Ist, 1905, it will be at par; but 
if prior to that date, it will be at a premium cf 1 per 
cent. A Stock Exchange quotation will be applied 
for, which will give the advantage of negotiability to 
the Stock. The authorised amount of this issue is 
£500,060. 

Holders of London Office Deposit Receipts of the 
Bank can exchange for Inscribed Stock Deposit 
Certificates free of charge on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
- Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., London, March, 
886. 





CCIDENTS of DAILY LIFE 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
(Established 1849), 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Capital .., ooo sbi ase eee £1,000,000 
Income ... ~ asin ae pes 246,000 
Compensation paid for 112,000 Accidents, £2,215,000, 


CHAIRMAN .., +. Harvie M, Fangunar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Enp Orrick —8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, W.C.; 

OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C, 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
— claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 
ahty. 
WILLIAM C. MACDONALD,) Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries. 
The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 
Hf OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im. 
mediate possession and no rent to pay.—Apply at the 
Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 
OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 
L LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate pogsession, either for building or 
gardening purposes.—Apply at the Offices of the 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 





EEDS TRIENNIAL MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL, ~ 
OCTOBER 13th, Mth, 15th asd 16th, 1886, 
Conductor—Sir ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 

Detailed Programmes may be had free. 

Ald. FRED. R. SPARK, Hon. Sec. 
Festival Office, Centenary Street, Leeds, 

October Ist, 1886. 


NHE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.— 
On the Sea-shore. 250 rooms. New decorations 
and furniture. Eight lawn-tennis courts. Large 
sea-water swimming-bath. Private baths, Table 
d’Hote Dinner from 6 to 8 o’clock. 
Address, MANAGER, lifracom be, North Devon. 


AJOR HALLETI’S PEDIGREE 

CEREALS, free to any railway station in 

Great Britain—HALLETT’S PEDIGREE SEED 

COMPANY, Limited, Brighton. Telegraphic address, 
** Pedigree, Brighton.” 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
e PIANOS.—Patented Inventions from 1868 to 
1884, including the Patent Tuning Apparatus, pos- 
sessing the power to outlast any other piano,—JOHN 
BRINSMEAD and SONS, Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
18, 20, and 22 Wigmore Strect, London, W. Lists 
free. 


"© Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


SPECTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST 
OPTICIAN, la OLD BOND STREET. 
Testimonials from Ear] Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preserva- 
tion of Sight free. BRANCHES—6 Poultry, E.C.; 3 
Guardian Bldgs., Cros; St., Manchester; 5 Corporation 
St., Birmingham ; and 129 Bachanan St., Glasgow. 











ILLIAM §g BZ 
¥ ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE et ONS 
heavily Plated with Sterling Silver and hi ew Desi 
Net prices. No deceptive discounts. SAY finish 
Biscuit Boxes 8stol05s, | Fer Sto, 
Batter Dishes fs 5s, | Fst oes in’, 
<e Baskets 21s ,, 1203.) Entrée m * 
Claret Jugs ... * Toss, Entrée Dishes 275” me 


12s ,, 1053. | Eze Fr 
Cruet Frames ’ O10: | i ee 183 = 1s, 


Teapots 0: 9s. | . vo M85 
ian Racks... 7. | ty been 6ls ” 
ettles and | Pickle trameg oo” 4% 
Stands 553 ,, 2103, Nat Crate 28 Mh, 
case 
433 ,, 111s. | Liquor Fr'mes 8 yi 
! m 
Breakfast Dishes, Revolving Covers oa 
Be'ad Bowls and Servers 2 
essert Knives & Forks, Ivor ( 
Ste ats fe 
Fish-eating Knives and Forks 
Six Napkin Rings, in casa. 
Four Salt Cellars and Spoons, 
Carriage paid, Exchange if 
on de arte LS.—A cheles “nae 
oderator, and other Lamps now 
COLZ A OIL, finest qual.ty, 2s sa werilies 
KEROSENE, finest pure, watar-white, safe ana: 
odorous, ls 1d per gallon; ten gallons and pe “4 
= ——— - <cmmuSUeatens ’ 4, 


- ——— 

ILLTAM S. BU RTON, ELECTRO 

VY SILVER PLATER, Cutler, and General Fer 
nishing Ironmonger, 88 Ox'ord Street; 1,23 ani 
Newman Street, &. Catalogues post to 
gues : —— ee 


JOSEPH GILLOT?s 
STEEL PEYs 


PARIS, 16 


Proved of, 
selection of Kerosene, 


GOLD MEDAL, 





EDNESS, ROUGHNESS, and CHAPPING prevented; Far 
WHITE HANDS and HEALTHFUL SKIN and COMPLEXIoy 


secured. 


PEARS’ 


SOAP. 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained FIFTEEN INTERNATIONAL AWARDS 


as a COMPLEXION SOAP. 
sensitive skins generally. 


It is specially suitable for ladies, children, or delicate and 


Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 


IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 


Recommended by Mrs. LANGTRY & Madame ADELINA PATT], 


USE 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


Estracts suld as BARON Liebig’s 
—— 
have no connection with the Baron, 





Efficient Tonic, 


Highly recommended as “* Nigkt-Cap,”’ 
instead of 


alcoholic drinks, 


Only sort guaranteed genuine by 


Baron Liebig. 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT, 


Being the Finest Meat-flavouring Stock, 
Use it for 
Soups, Sauces, and Made Dishes. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


IMITATIONS OF 


SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original aad Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE 


SAUCE 


Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA 


and 


Poh BR Borns), 
6S Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Esport 


Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROO!. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 


FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE 8 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 


Wellington Street, Strand. 
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SHILLING. 


NT, 3d in the 
— PICCADILLY, 


DS, 187 
CHAR LONDON. 
AND STANDARD BOOKS, 

Catalogues free, 


He 


AT 
| and Leather Bindings. 


pubs, PRAYERS, CHURCH SERVICES, &c. 
BIBLES pee 
Post Orders Promptly Exceuted. 
[BRARIES ARRANGED AND CATALOGUED. 
if hae 
; Montbly, price Half a-Crown. 
gp CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
CoNTENTS FOR OCTOBER. 
RTMENT. 
are Tey Goldwin Smith. 


tus New ZEALAND EartuquaKe, By Dr. Archibald 


qeaesexnATIVE GOVERNMENT FOR THE EMPIRE. By 
¢ Baden-Powell, M.P. 
AvEXANDER I. oF BULG 
tas MopERN COMIC Ne 
Jus WEEK OF Seven Days. 







By Charles Williams. 
-aPER. By E. R. Pennell. 
3y the Bishop of Car- 


a aw Examrre ror IRELAND. By Alfred 
is. Cc 
ott Monsey. By Rev. 
‘AcapEMY CATECHISM. I 
tyr BISHOPS AND PUBLIC PATRONAGE. 
Bell 


d Bell. 
qunnmronant Lire AND THOUGHT IN TURKEY: THE 


BriGaRIAN SITUATION. By an Old Resident. 
(osTeMPORARY RECORDS :— 
], Ow TESTAMENT LITERATURE. 


iver. 
9 Bn Purtosorry. By Profeszor Seth. 


3 GgneRAL LITERATURE 
Ispsrer and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, F.C. 


On October lth, price 4s, post free. 
‘ag SscoTTISH REVIEW 


for OCTOBER, 
CONTENTS. bs 
p EsTaTE AND FARMING IN THE SovuruH- 
. .— oF ScoTLaAND. By Charles G. Shaw. 
4 p TRANSPORT. 
3 Mie BYEANTINE Empire. By Demetrios Bikelas, 
4, Tae BAYREUTH FrEstIvaL. 
5, Tue FisHERY QUESTION: A CANADIAN VIEW. By 
W. Leggo, Winnipeg. 
§, Ossuastc BaLLADS—'1 HE PRAYER OF Ossian, By 
the Rev, A. Cameron, 
7, SAVED. 
§ ConteMPoRARY LITERATURE. 
9, SumMARIES OF FOREIGN REVIEWS, &e, 
ALEX, GARDNER, Paisley, and 12 Paternoster Row, 
London, At all Libraries, and of all Booksellers, &c. 


MHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No, 326, will be published on SATURDAY, 
October 16th. 


Dr, Paton. 
By Harry Quilter. 
By the Rev. 


By Professor 











ContTryTs, 
1. Exouisn LITERATURE AT THE UNIVERSITIFS. 
2. Sauwon FISHING. 
}, AMERICAN POETS. 
4, Te NATIONAL GALLERY. 
5, Dearness OF GOLD 
6, Historica. CRITICISM OF THE Nuw TESTAMENT. 
7, THE BULGARIAN PLOT. 
§, Tue Hovsr or Commons AS Ir Is. 
9, Tug New GOVERNMENT AND ITS WoRK. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Now ready, for OCTOBER, price 1s. 

HE MANCHESTER QUARTERLY: 

an Iilustrated Magazine of Literature and Art. 

CONTENTS. 

1, Presteury Cuurcu. From a Drawing by 0. 
Blacklock, 

2, CoNcERNING A BELL Tower. By John Mortimer. 

3,4 Lecenp or Hastincs (Verses). By William 


E. A, Axon, 
4,A Bunch or Srrevr Battaps. By Walter 
By 


Tomlinson. 
5, A Prep at AN OLD Hesrew UNIVERSITY. 
Wn. F. Cottrell. 
6.4 LaxcasnireE Humovnist: OLIvER ORMEROD. 
: By H. M. Ashworth. 
7, RELIGION AND THE INTELLECT. By the Rey. W. 
A. 0’Conor, B.A. 
§, Tae EryMoLocy or some Common ExcLama- 
TIONS, By Charles T. Tallent- Bateman. 
§, CLaupe Lorratne, By J. Ingleby. 
a. Ix an INN Partovr. By John Mortimer. 
ll, THe Puitosopuic Tramp (Verses) By H, H. 
Howorth, M.P., F.8.A, 
Joun Hrywoop, Manchester and London, 
Se 


pes 
URE 
(SONCENTRATED 
OCOA. 


“ FY . 

P It is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
bar are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a 
pcm ~ tea for young persons,’—Sir Cas, A, 
Inland, i resident Royal Cellege of Surgeons, 


3 —_ 
LLOWAY’S PILLS.—The 
ar clanges of temperature and weather frequently 
po are who are most, cautious of their health, 
po particular in their diets, These corrective, 
nae mt, and gentle Aaperient Pills are the best 
poe f rad all defective actions of the digestive 
thomaed, ey augment the appetite, strengthen the 
po any ct biliousness, and carry off all that is 
Deed oma the system, Holloway’s Pills are com- 
ind on aoe balsams, unmixed with baser matter, 
& on at account are particularly well adapted for 
ke Thi a delicate, and aged. As this peerless 
were it in = gained fame in the past, so will it pre- 
iting qualin e future by its renovating and invigor- 
qualities, and its incapacity of doing harm. 

















POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


ONCE AGAIN. By Mrs. 


FORRESTER, Author of “Viva,” ‘ Mignon,” 
“* My Lord and My Lady,” &. 3 vols, 


The SURV]VORS. 


CRESSWELL, Author of 
Heroine,” “ Incognita,’’ &c. 


By Henry 
**©A Modern Greek 
3 vols. 


A WICKED GIRL. By Mary 
Crcia Hay, Author of “Old Myddelton’s 
Money.” 3 vols. 


The WOOING of CATHERINE. 


By E. Frances Poynter, Author of “ My Little 
Lady,” &c. 2 vols, 


OUT of the GLOAMING. By E. 


J. Porter, 2 vols. 


St. BRIAVELS. By Mary Deane, 


Author of “Quatrefoil.” 3 vols. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


GRIMM’S LEXICON. 
Just published, in demy 4to, price 363. 


A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON of 
the NEW TESTAMENT. Being “ Grimm’s 
Wilke’s Clavis Novi Testamenti.” Translated, 
Revised, and Enlarged by J. H. THaver, D.D. 


Just published, in large post 8vo, price 7s 61. 


MESSIANIC PROPHECY. The Pre- 
diction of the Fulfilment of Redemption through 
the Messiah. A Critical Study of the Messianic 
Passages of the Old Testament in the Order of 
Le Development. By Professor C, A. Bricés, 


Just published, in demy 8vo, price 10s 6.1. 


The JEWISH and the CHRISTIAN 
MESSIAH: a Study in the Earliest History of 
Christianity. By Vincent Henry STANTON, 
M.A., Fellow, Tutor, and Divinity Lecturer of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, late Hulsean 
Lecturer. 


Just published, in crown 8yo, price 2s 61. 
The IGNATIAN EPISTLES 
ENTIRELY SPURIOUS. A Reply to the Right 
Rey. Bishop Lightfoot. By W. D. K1nLen, D.D. 


Just published, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 16s. 


The APOSTOLIC and POST- 
APOSTOLIC TIMES. Their Diversity and Unity 
in Life and Doctrine. By G. V. LEcHLER, D.D. 
Translated from the Third (thoroughly Revised 
and Rewritten) Edition by A. J. K. Davipson. 
‘In the work before us, Lechler works ont this 
conception with great skill, and with ample historical 
and critical knowledge...... Nor is it too much to say 
that Dr. Lechler has neglected nothing fitted to 
throw light on his great theme.’”’—Spectator. 


Edinburgh: T. & T. CLARK, 38 George Street. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO, 





** The best works ever written for the violin.” 
By a PROFESSIONAL PLAYER. 
Now ready, Fifteenth Edition, price One Shilling, 
HE VIOLIN: HOW to MASTER 


IT. Seventh Edition, Full Musie Size, price 
Two Shillings, The YOUNG VIOLINIST’S TUTOR 
and DUET-BOOK. Third Edition, with 20 En- 
gravings, price One Shilling, HINTS to VIOLIN 
PLAYERS. > 
Lendon: Lene and Co., 186 Fleet Street. Edin- 
burgh: KOHLER and Son. 








Just published, feap., sewed, price 1s. 
HE SHADOW of the CHURCH: 
a Novel. 
London: Simpx1n, MARSHALL, and Co., 4 Stationers’ 
Hall Court. Plymouth: Bowertna@ and Co. 


Miss BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 
In 3 vols., at all Libraries. 

OHAWKS. By the Author 

“Lady Audley’s Secret,’’ ‘‘ Ishmael,” &c. 
London: J. and R. MaxwELt, St. Bride Street. 
OTICE.—Messrs. THROWER and 
RIDGWAY, 20 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, E.C., insert Advertisements at favourable 
rates in all London, provincial, colonial, and foreign 
newspapers, magazines, and periodicals, One copy 
only for any quantity of papers required. Advertisers 

advised as to best media, 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hoid 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations cn application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C, 


of 











RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
LIST. 


Just ready. 
A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of * PATRICIA 
KEMBALL,” &c. 
PASTON CAREW, MILLION- 


AIRE and MISER. By Mrs. E, Lynn Liytox, 
Author of ‘‘ Under which Lord ?”’ &c. In 3 vols. 
crowa &yvo. 


Now ready. 
A NEW NOVEL. 


Lady VALERIA. 


vols. crown Syvo. 


In 3 


Now ready. 
By the AUTHOR}of “BETWEEN the HEATHER 
and the NORTHERN SEA,” &e. 
the 


The HAVEN under 


HILL. By Mary LinsgIut. In 3 vols, crown Sve. 


Now ready. 
A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “IS LIFE 
WORTH LIVING?” 


The OLD ORDER CHANGES. 


By W. H. Mauuocx, Author of * Atheism and the 
Value of Life.”’ In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 





Now ready. 
A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “CLIFFORD 
GRAY.” 


The WILLOW GARTH. By 
W. M. Harpinge, Author of *‘ Eugenia,” Xe. 
In 2 vols, crown Syo. 


Second Edition, now ready. 
ANEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “A ROMANCE 
of TWO WORLDS.” 


VENDETIA! A Story of 


One Forgotten. By Marre Coreiii. In 3 vols, 
crown 8y0, 

* There are few re ders that will not acknowledge 
the stron; enfore nent of this during fiction, by 
yielding at one t» ts fascination and reading right 
through to the end.”—Dai!y Telegraph, 

** A reader is well satisfied if the contents of astory 
are of sach a churacter that he ignores bedtime, and 
if the sma'l hours continue to strike in vain, satis- 
faction will rise into delight. Such will probably be 
the experience of many readers of ‘ Vendetta.’ ”’— 
Academy. 

« An unmistakably thrilling story of the best melo- 
dramatic kind.’’—Atheneum. 

“It is cleverly constructed, well written, and a 
decided thriiler.’’— World, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 





HE CHURCH CONGRESS.—The 
GUARDIAN of October 6th, in a Triple Num- 

ber, gives the Sermons, Inaugural Address, and the 
Papers and Discussions on CHURCH REFORM, on 
the first and second diys of the Congress, which 
opened at Wakefield on Tuesday, October 5th. Full 
accounts of the other days, from its correspondents 
and reporters, will appear on October 13th. Published, 
price Sixpence, every Wednesday, at 5 Burleigh Street, 

yr 
C. 


NEW NOVEL by WILLIAM 
BLACK, 
S ABINA ZEMBRA, will be begun in 
the 
QoUTH LONDON PRESS 


N SATURDAY NEXT, October 9th. 
YHE SOUTH LONDON PRESS, a 


high-class Local Paper—published every Satur- 
day—price 2d, by post 24d. Oflice: Red Lion House, 
Red Livun UCourt, Ficet Street, London. 
UILDING for the MANCHESTER 
EXHIBITION.—Sce the BUILDER for October 
9th (price 4d ; by post, 44d ; Annual Subscription, 193). 
—Also a Suzgested Design for Liverpool Cathedral ; 
New Buildings at Oxford; Warehouses, St. Paul's 
Churchyard; Studio, South Kensington.—Architec- 
ture at University College.—A Proposed Thames 
Bridge.—Tue Roman Remains at Bath.—Tbe Imperial 
Colonial Institute.—S’ one Quarries, &c.—46 Catherine 
Street, and all Newsmen, 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.-C. 
BrAncH OFFICES : 
281 REGENT STREET, W.; and 2 KING STREET, 
CHEAPSIDE. 


A Constant Succession of all the 


NEWEST AND_ BEST 


On the following Terms :— 

TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, ONE GUINEA per Annum and 
upwards, according to the Number of Volumes required; or 
TWO GUINEAS per Annum and upwards, for Free De- 
livery and Exchange of Books in any part of London. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, TWO GUINEAS per 


Annum and upwards. 


BOOKS, 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 
Town AND VILLAGE Book CLuss SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 





BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


The following Catalogues, published Monthly, will be sent gratis and 
post free to any address :— 


RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 


At GREATLY REDUCED PRICEs. 


BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-BOUND, 


MANY BEING Now Ott oF PRINT. 


WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 


In Sets on SEPARATELY. 


BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS 
For PRESENTS, PRIZES, &c. 


Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowest Rates. 


1, 
2. 
3. 


4, 


BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENT. 


Binding after any pattern or design carried out by the best 
workmen. 
Books bound in the shortest possible time. 
Specially strong leather for Libraries and Book Clubs. 


All Books in Circulation and on Sale may be obtained at 


MUDIE’'S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





APOLLINARIS, 
“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS,” 
**An especial boon in places where we cannot be sure of the purity of the 
drinking water.’’—Dr. HERMANN WEBER, F R.C P. 
“* Probably our travelling fellow-countrymen owe their attacks of fever more 
to drinking water contaminated by sewage matter than to the malarious influences 
which pervade certain districts of Southern Europe. The only water safe for the 
traveller to drink is a natural mineral water.’’—Sir Henry Tuompson, F.RC.S. 
** I quite agree as to the danger of drinking water of doubtful purity. No one 
need do this in a country where Apollinaris may be had at every hotel.’’—Dr, 
Francis Parsons, 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OuTSIDE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 





ee Sibvipebesssapaers £10 10 0; Narrow Column........... svakoaeene £310 0 
Pe Half-Column .... » BO 
QURTOSR PRTG ccccccsescnssosscesenss 212 6] Quarter-Column..,.............c000 017 6 


Six lines and ander, 5s; and ‘oa per line for every additional line (containing on 
an average eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements aovording to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 


The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
NILssoOn’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than noon on Friday. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. CUPPLES, 
Upsam, AND Co.’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 


a 
CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW B00 
The 


HISTORICAL 





FORTNIGHTLY 


OCTOBER, Edited by Frank Harris. 
CONTENTS, 

Tota Sonar Eciipses, By R. A. Proctor. 

THE CONDITION OF KFrRY. By Jvhn Verschoyle, 

CONCESSION TO THE CELT. By George Meredith. 

Fatiine in Love. By Grant Allen, 

MANUAL INSTRUCTION. By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P 

Br-METALLisM. By Professor Sidgwick and Henry Hueks Gibb 

THE H1iGHER EDUCATION OF Woman. By Mrs. EB. Lynn Lynt wy 

HawTHoRNE’S Romances. By W. L. Courtney, ba 

Tue STaTISTICS OF MorALITY. By H. Hayman, D.D, 

A UNIVERSAL Penny PostaGe. By J. Henniker-Heaton MP 

A WorD FOR THE COLONIALINSTITUTE. By the Marquis of Lorne KT bh 
9 hades) 


and POLITICAL AND 
BOOK. ByG F. Russert Barker and M. G. Daveuisn, of Lin In s 
Barristers-at-Law. Crown 8vo. : [Sharh 


REVIEW fy 





NEW WORK by Major-General A W. DRAYsoy, 


EXPERIENCES of a WOOLWICH ppp, 
FESSOR during FIFTEEN YEARS at the ROYAL Mitinigy 


ACADEMY. By Major-General A. W. Drayson, late R.A,, F.R.AS A 
of “ Practical Military Surveying,” &c. Demy 8vo, 8s. eed» Anthor 





H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS'S NEW WORK. 

FAMOUS FIRST REPRESENTATIONS 
By H. SurHkRLAND Epwarps, Crown 8vo, 63. a 
iat, Hdwanis's volume abound jn amusing tneedotesant ants oer 


‘‘ Brimful of incident, anecdote, and personal record.”’—Pall Mall Gazette 

1 V1) {ry <3 Ta ae i ‘ 
DEER-STALKING. By Avcvusrus Grog 

With 6 Full-page Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 6s. 

® We hail this book with pleasure...... Such writing as this gives the greatest 
delight to a real sportsman, as it teaches from practice, and the author is another 
addition to the small band of shooting enthusiasts who are, fortunately for thy 
public, able to wield a pen as well as a gun or rifle, and so capable of describing 
their feats witb, and imparting their knowledge of the latter as applied to the 
moor and forest from, experience...... We find a great deal that is new in the tage 
of Mr. Grimble’s modestly introduced work, and what has been told before is now 
related with a freshness and vigour by which the information gains instead at 
losing by repetition...... We take leave of the book with regret, and will conda 
by saying that it covers the whole ground of deer-stalking in a simple and very 
instructive manner, The pictures are admirably suggestive and interesting”= 
Pall Mall Gazette, 


By the AUTHOR of “ FOUR YEARS of IRISH HISTORY.” 
TH ry T 
The LEAGUE of NORTH and SOUTH: a 
Episode in Irish History, 1859-1854. By Sir Cuartes Gavan Durry, K.C.MS, 
Crown 8vo, 83. 
“Sir C. G. Duffy has done good service, and done it with literary skill, in 
recounting the history of the Tenaut League.”—Atheneum, 


* An undeniably valuable contribution to the recent history of Ireland... 
throws much light on the events which have led to the present state of parties ia 
Treland...... The book is honest and interesting, and it is valaable as giving another 
view of a little-studied period of Irish history.’’—Graphic. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


THE RIVERSIDE EDITION OF 
THE WORKS OF 
HENRY WADSWORTH 
LONGFELLOW. 


In 11 crown 8vo vols., of about 400 pages each. Price 33 Gleach ; by post, 33104 
Comprising: 

Prose Works in two volumes, Poems in six volames, and Translation of the Divi 

Commedia of Dante in thre2 volumes. 
Printed from the Author’s latest Revised Text, and pnblishei with the sansin 
of Mr. Longfellow’s representatives, in co-operation with 
Messrs. Houghtons, Mifflin, and Co, their American publishers. 

With new Notes, relating tothe History, Various Readings, Subject-matter, &, af 

the Writings. 
lilustrated by several fine Steel Portraits of Mr. Longfellow. 


The following Volumes are now ready :— 
VOL, I. 
OUTRE-MER AND DRIFTWOOD. 
With a Portrait on Stecl, from a Painting of Mr. Longfellow made when be ws 
Profe-sor in Bowdoin College. 
VOL. If. 
HYPERION AND KAVANAGH 


VOL. IIL. 
VOICES OF THE NIGHT, BALLADS, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 3 
POEMS ON SLAVERY, THE SPANISH STUDENT, THE BELFRY @ 
BRUGES, AND OTHER POEMS. 
THE SEASIDE AND THE FIRESIDE. 
With a Steei Portrait. 
VOL. IV. HA 
EVANGELINE, THE SONG OF HIAWATH#S 
THE COURTSHIP OF MILES STANDISH. 





where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Broadway, Ludgate Hil. 
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Se 
JAMES NISBET & CO."S NEW WORKS. 


FUTUR 


«Js Salvation 


E PROBATION. A Symposium on the Question, 


Possible after Death ?”_ By the Rev. StranLEY LEaTuHES, D.D., 


i , LL.D., Rev. - 
Principal gos SY Lvrizsnae, LL.D.. Rev. J. Pace Horrs, Right 
BROOKE, M.A., of Amycta, &c. Crown 8yo, 63. 


Rev. the BisHOP . * 
ATONEMENT and LAW; or, Redemption in Harmony 


ith Law as Revealed in Nature, By Joun M. Armour. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
wi 


f the LAST TWELVE VERSES 

iA PAUL the AUTHOR Ma ARD HE N .A., Author o 
st Faraaegen GOSPEL, By ners vagy Brent Mis fates 
8vo, 23 6d. 

s EXPOSITION of the BOOK of DANIEL. By the Very 


Rev. R. PayNE-SMITH, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Crown 8yo, 63. 
By 


te DOCTRINE of ENDLESS PUNISHMENT. 
J tum G.T. SHEDD, D.D., Professor of Systematic Theology in Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. Crown 8vo, 53. 


gt, AUGUSTINE, MELANCHTHON, NEANDER. Three 


mar hies, By PHILIP ScHAFF, D.D., Author of ** The Person of Christ,” 
Bigg a a bible Lands,” * Christ and Christianity,” &. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


(LOUDS CLEARED. A Few Hard Subjects of New 
Testament Teaching Explained. By the Rey. CLaupe Smiru Birp, M.A., 
Author of the “ Life of the Kev. Chancellor Bird.” Small crown 8vo, 2s. 

A BOOK for the CHRISTIAN HOUSEHOLD. 


MORNING FAMILY PRAYERS. A Volume of Family 


ip for each Morning of the Year. Founded on Selected Passages of 
pawn from the Old and New Testaments. By the Rev. J. R. Macpurr, 
D.D. Small 4to, 63 6d. 
#,* This volume is on a plan and arrangement of its own, in order to secure, as 


much as may be, variety and comprehension. 


RIPPLES in the TWILIGHT ; or, Fragments of Sunday 
Thought and Teaching. By the Rev. J. R. Macpurr, D.D, Small crown 
8y0, 

TREASURE TROVE. A Selection from Some Unpublished 
Writings of Frances RipLeyY HAVERGAL. With Coloured Borders, 32mo, ls. 

The FAMILY COUNCIL. Conversations on the Events of 
Home. By Epwarp Garrett, Author of “ Occupations of a Retired Life,’’ 
“4 Rich Woman,” &c. With Frontispiece, 3s 6d. 

INCHES of THOUGHT for SPARE MINUTES. By Grace 
Srespine. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 

ALLURED to BRIGHTER WORLDS; or, Words to Boys, 
By " nor cag Brenan, M,A., Author of ‘‘ Words to Sailor Boys,’’ 
¢, Crown 8yo, 2s 6d. 

UNCLE JOHN’S TALKS with his NEPHEWS. By the 


Rey, E. J. Harpy, M.A., Chaplain tothe Forces. Crown 8vo, 1s 6d. 


JAMES NISBET and CO., 21 Berners Street, W. 


BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUMES OF SYMONDS’S “RENAISSANCE IN 
ITALY.” 
Next week, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 323, 


RENAISSANCE IN 


THE CATHOLIC REACTION, 
In Two Parts. 
By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, 
Author o “Sketches and Studies in Italy,’? “ Sketches in Italy and Grecce,” 
*Ttalian Byways,”’ &c, 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S NEW 


ITALY: 





NEWVOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S POPULAR 
2s 6d SERIES. 
Next week, Cheap Edition, feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


XTRACTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
W. M. THACKERAY. 


CHIEFLY PHILOSOPHICAL AND REFLECTIVE. 


EW VOLUME OF THE “ DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY.” 


Now ready, royal 8yo, 12s 6d_in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18, 
Volume VIII. (Burton-Cantwell) of the 


DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by Leste STEPHEN, 
ee - . 
snes at's baa eae eae on January Ist, 1887, and the subsequent 
{Intending Subscribers ean enter their names with any Bookseller. 


NEW EDITION OF FERRIER’S ‘‘ FUNCTIONS OF THE 
— BRAIN.” 
n Oct. 12th, Second Edition, Rewritten, with many New Illustrations, Svo, 183. 


he FUNCTIONS of the BRAIN. By 
College, Py MD. LL D., F.R.S., Professor of Forensic Medicine, King’s 

Horta for the Paralysed ond Eyitgie Physician to the National 
i oe though termed a Second Edition, is essentially a new book, 
oo — ae To entirely rewritten,and embracing the results of new 
sorbent “ oy the Author, as well as a critical survey of the more 
: brain eH eevee and pathological researches on the functions of 
* er of illu. , ave been published within the last ten years. The 
rucluree a rations has been doubled, and the chapters devoted to the 
of the nerve-centres and the functions of the spinal cord have 


ren much enlar. 
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University of Dablin, &. Vol. IL., 8vo, 12s. 


The ASNEID of VIRGIL, freely translated 


into English Blank Verse. By Witutam J. THornutit, B.A., late Scholar of 
Trinity College, Dublin, Canon of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, and Rector of 
Ratheoole, Dublin. Crown 8vo, 7s 64. 





EPOCHS OF CHURCH HISTORY. 
Edited by the Rev. Canon CREIGHTON. Fcap. 8vo, price 23 6d erch. 


The ENGLISH CHURCH in OTHER LANDS; 


or, the Spiritual Expansion of England. By Rev. H. W. Tucker, M.A. 


The HISTORY of the REFORMATION in 


ENGLAND. By Grorce G, Perry, M.A., Canon of Lincoln, and Rector of 
Waddington, 


The EVANGELICAL REVIVAL in the 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Joun Henry Overtoy, M.A., Canon of 
Lincolu and Reetor of Epworth. 


ENGLISH WORTHIES. Edited by Andrew 


Lane. Crown 8vo, price 23 6d each, 


CHARLES DARWIN. By Grant| SHAFTESBURY (the First Earl). 
H, D. TRAILL. 

Admiral BLAKE. By Davin Hannay. 

RALEIGH. By Epmunp Gossr. 


BEN JONSON, By J. A. Symonps. 


By 





ALLEN. 
MARLBOROUGH. By GeorGe SaInts- 


BURY. 
STEELE. By Austin Dogson. 





» Ourtst, eration :—Humr, by the Editor.—Bacon, by Professor Nichol, Glasgow. 
slaren, DD. FP": by the Very Rey, Principal Caird, Glasgow. 
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The NINETEENTH CENTURY for 


OCTOBER, 2: 6d. 


1, Prisoners aS WITNESSES. 
2. ComTr’s Famous Fa.tacy. ‘ 
3. THe CIviL SERVICE AS A ProFession. By Benjamin Kidd. 

4, THE CHASE OF THE WILD FaLLow Deer. By the Hon. Gerald Lascelles, 
5. Wuat Girts Reap. By Edward G. Salmon. 

6. Our CrarrsmMen. By Thomas Wright (Journeyman Engineer). 

7. Not at Home. By John O'Neill. 

8. THe CHuURCa AND PARLIAMEST. By the Right Hon. J. G. Hubbard, M.P. 
9, DisEASE IN Fiction. By Dr. Nestor Tirard. 

10, Tue Liserat Spruit. By the Right Hon. G. Shaw-Lefevre, M.P. 


ConTENTS. 
By the Hon. Mr. Justice Stephen. 
By the Bishop of Carlisle. 


NEW NOVEL at all LIBRARIES. 


The SILENCE of DEAN MAITLAND: a 


Novel. By MaxwE_u Gray. 3 vols. crown Svo. 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, 


WHAT’S MINE’S MINE. By GerorGE 


MacDona.p, LL.D. Second Edition, in 1 vol., with Frontispiece by Gordon 
Browne, Crown 8vo, 63. 
‘One of the best books which Mr. MacDonald has written.’’—Times. 
ie moble book.’’—Guardian. 
TAStisfying and delightful.””—Academy. 
& the best gaa of the author's skill in bold and unconventional 
e.”’—Graphic. 


fine study of life and charactcr.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
A NEW IRISH NOVEL. 


ARCELLA GRACE: an Irish Novel. 


Rosa MvuLHOLranp, Author of ‘* Vagrant Verses,” &c. Crown 8vo, 63, 


By 


With 2 Maps and 10 Full-page Illustratiors. 


A YEAR in BRAZIL. With Notes on the 


Abolition of Slavery, the Finances of the Empire, Religion, Meteorology, 
Natural History, &. By Hastines C. Dent, C.E., F.L.S., F.R.G.S. Demy 
8vo, 18s. 
ia The scientific value of the work is considerahle...... Naturalists will, therefore, 
do well, to make a note of ‘ A Year in Brazil.’ ’’—Academy. 


With Map and 2 Illustrations. 


ACCOUNTS of the GYPSIES of INDIA. 


Collected and Edited by Davip MacRircute, Author of “ Ancient and Modern 
Britons.”” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 
“We welcome the * Gypsies of India’ as a real contribution to Romani litera- 
ture,’”’—Athcnewm, 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


The NORMANS in SOUTH EUROPE. A 


Short History. By Professor J. W. Bartow, M.A., Author of ‘ The 
Ultimatum of Pessimism.”’ 

“ Accurate as well as interesting, and presents the astounding chapter of family 
history with which it deals in a form which deserves to be, and probably will 
be, popular.’’—Notes and Queries. 

Crown 8vo, 4s 6d, 


The LIFE of WORDS as the SYMBOLS 


of IDEAS. By Arsitne DARMESTETER, Professor of the History of the 
French Language and of Old French Literature at the Sorbonne. 
arge crown 8vo, cloth, 72 6d. 


L 
faa] { T ‘ \ if TY. * 
The SPRINGS of CONDUCT: an Essay in 
Evolution. By C. Lroyp MorGan, Professor of Geology and Biology in 
University College, Bristol. 

* A thoughtful and extremely well wr:tten little book on psychology and ethics, 
regarded from the standard of evolution...... Constitutes a most interesting epitome 
of — thought upon the subjects of which it treats.”.—Dr. Romanrs, F.R.S., 
in Noture, 

“Presents a singularly able exposition of the evolutionary theory and of its 
application in the explanation of the phenomena of our mental, moral, and 
social life.’”’—Scotsman. 

** Solid and scholarly.”—Saturday Review. 

arge crown 8vo, cloth, 83 6d. 


Li 

{AT DNTNITE Te WT. 1 

SCIENTIFIC MELIORISM and _ the 
EVOLUTION of HAPPINESS. By Jane HumF CLAPPERTON. 

“*In the author we recognise an advanced thinker of a rare and high order.”— 
Westminster Review. 

**The work of a woman who has listened a great deal, read much, and thought 
more, and who has therefore the power of forcing us to listen, to think, and to 
read,’’—VERNON LeEp, in the Academy. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, 14s. 


1 

aa 4 i ’ 1 y : . ’ 

The SOCIAL PROBLEM in its ECONOMI- 
CAL, MORAL, and POLITICAL ASPECTS. By Witiiam Granam, Author 
of ‘The Creed of Science.” 

“* Professor Graham sets forth in a very striking way the general movement of 
the working classes throughout the civilised world, and the strong desire that 
they exhibit to improve their own condition.’’—Daily News. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


On LAND CONCENTRATION, — and 


Irresponsibility of Political Power as Causing the Anomaly of a Wide:pread 
State of Want by the Side of the Vast Supplies of Nature. 


rown 8yo, cloth, 5s. 


Cc 
MARY STUART: a Sketch and a Defence. 


By GeERARD DANIEL. 
2 vols. demy S8vo, 303. 


The ILIAD of HOMER: a Translation (with 


Greek Text). By J. G. Corpery, British Resident at Hyderabad. 
“Equally acceptable to the scholar who loves a translation, the beginner who 
requires one, and the English reader who wishes to know something of Homer 
without acquiring Greek,’’—Academy,. 





With Portrait and Illustrations, 


MEMORIALS of the LIFE and LETTERS 
Major-General Sir HERBERT B. EDWARDES, K.0,B kK 
Wire. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 363. 3, KS], By iy 
“ The two stout volumes which conta’n his letters cannot be 
by the historian or the statesman, and are full of the half-fo ttl tert 
of the Mutiny......His remarks are fall of interest."—Daily News @n excitemen, 
“In addition to ‘the stirring events ani deeds of chivalry’ all 5 
preface, the volumes contain valuable information abut one med tin fy 


Indian province, from the eventful times of our first strug: <a) Li poetan 
Army in 18 15.45, to the close of the great Mutiny io 1858. —dthonst Khily 


New and Cheaper Edition. 


The VICAR of MORWENSTOW: a Life ¢ 


Robert Stephen Hawker, M.A. By S. Barina-Gourp, M.A, Crown i, 


FATHER TOM BURKE, 


The LIFE of the Very Rev. THOMAS y 


BURKE, U.P. By Wittiam J. Fitz-Patrics, F.S.A,, 7 
Charles Lever,” “Life of Bishop Doyle,” &. With Bortrage st 
; 8vo, —_. ne mina te Ki 
‘ The volumes before us tell of Father Burke throughont......I¢ i 
that Mr. Fitz-Patrick has been a careful aud loving pear Sp at is cite 
‘Father Tom’ ever spoke.”—Tablet, Cry word tht 


By the late ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN, 


SERMONS NEW and OLD. By Ricay 


CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., Archbishop. Crown 8vo, 63, 


Mr. THOM'S SERMONS, 


LAWS of LIFE after the MIND of CHRIST 


By Joun HamiLton Tuom. First Series. Third Edition, crown 8yo, 7361, 
“ It is difficult to open the volumes anywhere withont lighting on the trave 
a powerful inte'lect, fully imbued with the spirit of Christ, and keenly critica! y 
= Christian deficiencies of the age, with which it is the preacher's duty to dea! 
—Spectator. 
Uniform with the above, 


LAWS of LIFE after the MIND of CHRIS? 


By Joun Hamitton Tuom. Second Series. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 
“Their characteristic is thonghtfulness...... A storehouse of devotional thong 
and a valuable sermon aid...... Those who have not met with either series 
would earzestly recommend to procure them at once.’’—Ecelesiastical Guth, 


“Graceful little volume,.’"—Saturday Review, 


\ { rvam oe 1 
SPANISH MYSTICS: a Sequel to “Ma 
Voices.”” By MARGUERITE TOLLEMACHE. Crown 8vo, cloth, rel edges, 5, 

“ The new book is selected from the works of divines who are little familiar 
the English reader, and is, perhaps on this account, of more intrinsic value th 


its predecessor.”—John Bul. 
HEBREWS and JAMES. By the Re 


J. Barmy, D.D., and the Rev. Prebendary FE, C. 8. Grasoy, M.A. J 

Homiletics by the Rev. C. Jerdan, M.A., LL.B., and Homilies bythe Re, 

Jones, Rev. C. New, Rev. D. Young, Rev. J. 5S. Bright, and Rev, 7. 

Lockyer. Super royal 8vo, cloth, 15s, [THe Punpit Commentazt 
Small crown &yo, 28 64. 


The BIBLE and B&LIKF: 


Friend. By the Rev. Witt1am Humpurey, S.J. 


a Letter to 


Crown 8vo, 5: 
NIVALIS: a Tragedy in 


J. M. W. ScuHwartz, 


Small crown 8ve, cloth, 54. 
A MODERN 


Five Acts. ] 


IDEAL: a Dramatic Poe 


By Srpyvry Royse Lysaaur. 
“ Unqnestionakly a poem of very great mark.’’—Academy. : 
‘“‘This rare discrimination between the conventional linguage of poets 
dramatic diction is in itself a surer promise for Mr. Lysaght’s future that 
passages of fancy and pathos whose beauties appeal to every reader.” —Saiu' 
Review, feet 
“ Passages full of force, individuality, and imagination. *— Athen im. 


Small crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


PASSAGES from SOME JOURNALS:: 
other Poems. By “M. D. ©.,’ Author cf ‘Chronictes of Christo 


Columbus,” &e. 
mall crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


THREE LYRICAL DRAMAS: Sintram, 


Friends of Syracuse, The Lady of Kynast. By “M. D. Cc.” 


WAG; or, 4 


By “M.D.C.” 


By hic 


rown 8vo, 1s. 


Cc 
The KALEEFEH and _ the 


Quintuple Deceit. An Extravaganza in Two Acts. 
Small crown 8yo, cloth, 33 6d. 
EGEUS: and other Poems. 
Hit Sanpys, M.A. 
Small crown 8vo, ctoth, 53. 
RIENZI: a Play in Five 
FREDERICK H. A, SEYMOUR. 
No. 4, OCTOBER, price 2s 6d. 


The CENTURY GUILD HOBBY-HOR 


ren jque (2 
for OCTOBER contains, as a Frontisp'ece, a Fac-simile of an unit 
William Biake’s Ballad of * Little Lom the Sailor, bebe “ 
H. H. Gilchrist; and also two Reproductions from Rose ts 
Husbandmen ” Series ; together with Articles on artistic su I} 
contributors. 


Acts. 
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